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THE BRIDAL OF THE DAY. 


THE sunbeams, the long beams of gold, 
Come from the clear gold east ; 

To meet the blushing day they run, 

The loitering bride that may not shun 
The bridal feast. 


They run, and from her chamber sweet 
They lead her, tearful-eyed ; 

The daisies kiss her lily feet, 

The starry sunflowers bow to greet 
Their lord’s fair bride. 


Behold the jubilant glad Sun 
As he quaffs the bridal wine‘ 

His laugh and song are benison, 

And light and life to the bride he has won 
His kiss divine ! 


Oh, glad and gay is the sad pale day, 
And her raining tears are dried ; 
And she walks with the golden Sun alway, 
Till together they stray down the steep west 
way 
At eventide. 


And the evening beams in close array, 
Purple and amethyst, 

Follow the Sun on his lustrous way 

To his cloudy bed with the blushing day 
In the red, gold west. 


Speaker, R. K. LEATHER. 


DAWN. 


AT every tick of time — when eve is grey, 

When skies are scorched with noon or 
blurred with night, 

Somewhere, on opening wings of early 
light, 

The young dawn breaketh ; without haste 
or stay 

Moves the bright wizard on his lustral way 

To wind-blown seas, or cities glimmering 
white. 

Hamlet and homestead, or bleak mountain 
height, 

Or misty vale, each moment bringing day. 

O midnight watcher, woe-distraught and 
sick 

Of the blind heaven, whose very hopes do 
lour 

Like clouds upon thee palpable and thick, 

Thyself thy sole horizon !— in that hour 

Be such sweet thought thy pillow ; ’twill 
have power 

To cleanse and calm and make thee cath- 
olic. 
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A HYMN FOR HARVEST. 


Now to thee, gracious Lord of the Seasons, 
be honor and glory and praise, 

That again in the joy of the harvest our 
jubilant anthem we raise. 


Though many the fears that beset us, 
though faith waxes feeble and cold, 

Thy bow, with its promise unbroken, glit- 
ters still as it glittered of old. 


Though weary we grow in our watching the 
weeks of the drought as they pass, 

When the earth is as iron beneath us, and 
the heaven above us as brass, 


Yet the showers come back in their season ; 
once more in the land there is seen 

The brook brimming over with crystal, the 
grass as the emerald green. 


Though troubled the spirit within us, when 
the mist upon valley and plain 

Lies thick, and the clouds in their armies 
return again after the rain ; 


Yet the sun cometh forth as a giant, and 
after the tempest the morn 

Is cloudless and fair, and the color grows 
golden and rich on the corn. 


For seed-time and harvest we thank thee ; 
our fears as the shadows have fled ; 

Thou hast given his seed to the sower, thou 
hast given the eater his bread. 


: ALFRED CHURCH. 
Ashley Rectory, Tetbury. Spectator. 


SCATTERED. 


SCATTERED to east and west and north, 
Some with the faint heart, some the 
stout, 
Each to the battle of life went forth, 
And all alone we must fight it out. 


We had been gathered from cot and grange, 
From the moorland farm and the terraced 
street, 
Brought together by chances strange, 
And knit together by friendship sweet. 


Not in the sunshine, not in the rain, 
Not in the night of the stars untold, 
Shall we ever all meet again, 
Or be as we were in the days of old. 


But as ships cross, and more cheerily go, 
Having changed tidings upon the sea, 
So I am richer by them, I know, 
And they are not poorer, I trust, by me. 























From The National Review. 
THE TUSCAN NATIONALITY. 


By the tombs of the Volumnii here, 
half-way along the white and dusty 
road from Perugia to Assisi, one truth, 
long half-perceived, is borne in upon 
me even more fully than ever, —how 
much and in how many connections 
when we speak of Italy we really mean 
Etruria; how completely all good 
things that have come out of the Ital- 
ian soil or character are at bottom 
Etruscan. 

I write, of course, with the damning 
shadow of that famous chapter of 
Mommsen’s hanging ominously over 
me. I know my peril. I am aware 
that the greatest of Roman historians 
has demolished the Etruscan. So con- 
scious am I of that fact, indeed, that I 
hardly even dare to have an opinion of 
my own against the ipse dixit of so 
mighty an authority. Respect for au- 
thority (in moderation) is so ingrained 
in my nature that only the mute appeal 
of those great dead Volumnii gazing 
up at me with dumb lips from their 
travertine urn-lids could induce me to 
vindicate the honor of their descend- 
ants against the cutting aspersions of 
the great living Teuton. 

For when I say Etruscans, I mean 
of course to include the entire Tus- 
can nationality in every stage of its 
chequered history. You have only to 
live a little time in Tuscany (by choice 
among the hills) in order to feel that 
the Etruscan is not somebody who 
once existed; he is the Florentine or 
Perugian or Sienese or Orvietan whom 
you meet every day in the square of 
the Signoria or on the Corso Vanucci. 
From beginning to end, whatever has 
been most vital and most admirable in 
Italy has proceeded, I believe, from 
this ancient people whom Mommsen 
maligns, but who have nevertheless 
given us (amongst a noble army of 
others) Dante, Petrarch, Macchiavelli, 
Boccaccio; Fra Angelico, Botticelli, 
Lionardo, Raphael; Donatello, Della 
Robbia, Verrochio, Michael Angelo. 
In one word, I maintain that for all 
practical purposes, when we talk of 
Italian poetry, we mean Tuscan po- 


The Tuscan Nationality. 
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etry ; when we talk of Italian litera- 
ture, we mean Tuscan literature ; 
when we talk of Italian art, we mean 
Tuscan art; when we talk of Italian 
greatness in any way (save only polit- 
ically), we mean Tuscan greatness. 
Of course, in a general way, people 
have long since grasped this truth, in 
part at least ; that is to say, they have 
recognized that in our modern world, 
from the tenth century onward, Tus~ 
cany has always taken the lead in 
Italy, intellectually and esthetically.° 
But that is not enough. I desire here’ 
to prove (or at least to suggest) a great 
deal tnore than that — namely, that the: 
entire position of the Italian people as 
to. art and literature, in times ancient 
or modern, is due to the Tuscan ele-’ 
ment only ; and that from beginning 
to end the Tuscan people have been: 
one and the same, the sole race in the 
peninsula capable of adopting and still’ 
further developing the gifts of Hellenic 
and Eastern culture. 

The best way to look at a big subjeet’ 
like this is perhaps to begin with the 
known and work back to the unknown. : 
And since modern Tuscany is better’ 
known to us than ancient, and Tuscan 
art is better known to us, for the mest 
part, than Tuscan literature (for all-can. 
read the language of Fra Angelico, 
though not all can read the language of: 
Dante), I shall set out by examining 
the influence of the Tuscan in modern’ 
art, and shall then work back to his in- 
fluence in literature and science, as 
well as to the considerable part he 
played in the earlier development of ° 
antique Italy. ‘ 

In modern times at least there can 
be no doubt at all as to the artistic su- 
premacy of the Tuscan in the peninsula. : 
And since this is a question of race and 
natural endowments, not a question of 
geography and political divisions of 
country, I shall count here as Tuscans 
all persons belonging by birth or de- - 
scent to the ancient Etruria, even - 
though they may have happened to be 
accidentally included. by later distine- 
tions of place or rule in Umbria, the 
Romagna, or any later administrative 
unity. Now, it is only necessary to 
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run over the names of the great Flor- 
entine artists alone, from Arnolfo and 
‘Cimabue and Giotto and the Gaddi, 
through Masaccio, Fra Angelico, Bru- 
nelleschi, Filippo and Filippino Lippi, 
Ghirlandajo, Della Robbia, Donatello, 
‘aid Verrocchio, to Lionardo da Vinci, 
‘Michael Angelo, and Raphael, in order 
to realize the indebtedness of Italian 
art to one Etruscan city. Indeed, the 
very supremacy of Florence in paint- 
ing and sculpture has been one of the 
main reasons why the Etruscan charac- 
ter of Italian art has been so greatly 
overlooked ; for we have all been in 
“the habit of thinking of such art as 
distinctively Florentine, when we 
ought rather to have thought of it as 
‘Tuscan in general. Nay, more ; when 
“one reflects that Florentine names 
‘even of the second rank include such 
“mighty craftsmen as Ghiberti, Benozzo 
Gozzoli, Lorenzo di Credi, Fra Bar- 
“tolommeo, and Andrea del Sarto (not 
_ all of whom, however, happened to be 
‘porn Fiorentines), while the third rank 
“jlself occasionally blossoms out into 
“such unexpected works as Albertinelli’s 
‘* Visitation ’’ and Allori’s *‘ Judith,”’ it 
‘is no wonder that Florence, by the 
extraordinary brilliancy of its central 
light, should have helped to obscure 
for us the lesser luminaries of other 
not insignificant Tuscan cities. 
Nevertheless, if one examines Italy 
‘jn detail, nothing so much strikes one 
‘in its artistic history as the fact that 
‘indigenous art clusters thickest by far 
‘in a district which stretches, roughly 
speaking, from Pisa and Florence in 
one direction to Rome in the other ; 
and this district almost exactly coin- 
cides in its limits with the central area 
of antique Etruria. Just think of the 
marvellous wealth of artistic treasures 
which that little space, less than one- 
tenth of Italy, includes within its pre- 
‘cincts! Pisa itself, Etruscan Pisz, 
‘with its Romanesque cathedral, its bap- 
tistery, its campanile, and the exquisite 
Ibenozzos and Spinellos of its Campo 
"Santo. Florence, with the Pitti and 
“the Uffizi, the Belle Arti and the Bar- 
‘gello; Brunelleschi’s dome and Giot- 
“to's ‘belfry ; the Michael Angelos at 
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San Lorenzo, the Fra Angelicos at San 
Marco. Siena, with its marvellous fa- 
cade and its glorious museum. Peru- 
gia, with its Cambio, rendered bright 
by Perugino’s frescoes, and its gallery 
rich with the spoils of many plundered 
churches. Orvieto, Assisi, Chiusi, 
Arezzo, Cortona—merely to name 
them is to recall at once delicious mem- 
ories of Pinturicchio or of Luca Signo- 
relli, fragrant whiffs of Duccio and 
Lippo Memmi and Sodoma. Now, all 
these are Etruscans, and all this is 
Etruria. Nowhere else even in Italy 
can you find endemic and enchorial art 
clustering so thick and rich on the na- 
tive soil that produced it. 

Throughout Tuscany,.too, in this 
wider sense, it is noticeable how even 
the smallest and remotest towns bear 
their fair share in the artistic and liter- 
ary movement. Elsewhere ’tis to the 
great cities you must go for great art 
and great artists. In Tuscany the 
merest villages teem and effloresce with 
zesthetic impulse. Mount the slope to 
Fiesole, gleaming white on its hilltop, 
and there, in that second-rate Etruscan 
Fesule, what do you find? Why, the 
birthplace of a Mino da Fiesole and of 
a Fra Angelico; a cathedral rich with 
Della Robbias and exquisite marble 
tombs ; a dozen noble paintings worth 
an hour’s deep study ; an old Etruscan 
wall, a later Roman theatre, a modern 
Franciscan monastery — the history of 
the land set before you in miniature. 
Or, take a rickety shandredan from a 
roadside country station,—the fare is 
four lire, —and jolt up the steep ascent 
to belated little San Gimignano, that 
medizval survival. What greets you 
at the summit save a quaint old town, 
crowned with towers of the thirteenth 
or fourteenth centuries, yet reckoning 
among its art-treasures such an array 
of great names as Filippino Lippi, and 
Pinturicchio, and Benozzo Gozzoli, and 
Domenico Ghirlandajo, and Benedetto 
da Majano, and Taddeo Bartoli? Fancy 
finding such wealth at Rottingdean or 
Crewkerne! But ‘tis the same every- 
where. Prato, Pistoja, Lucca— Spello, 
Foligno, Spoleto — though little visited 
by tourists, contain more objects worth 
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looking at than many famous cities in 
northern Italy. Arezzo is but a coun- 
try town of some twelve thousand in- 
habitants : yet from first to last it has 
numbered among its citizens many dis- 
tinguished men ; for is it not the birth- 
place of Maecenas, of Petrarch, of 
Vasari; of Guido Aretino, who in- 
vented our existing system of musical 
notation ; of Pietro Aretino, the pun- 
gent satirist ; of Cesalpini, the botan- 
ist; and of Spinello Aretino, to whose 
exuberant fancy we owe the charming 
and naive frescoes from the life of 
Saint Benedict that cover the sacristy 
of San Miniato al Monte? What a 
varied list for a single small provincial 
town, a mere rustic bourg whose church 
walls were nevertheless adorned in 
deathless colors by Margaritone and 
Giotto, by Memmi and Lorenzetti ! 

In order to appreciate the full signifi- 
cance of these facts, however, we must 
compare the Tuscan towns with some 
of the other great cities of Italy. Take 
Rome to begin with. It is a crucial 
instance. One might have thought 
that there, at least, at the centre of 
Christendom, truly endemic art would 
have flourished spontaneously. But 
no ; though the inducements to artistic 
production were all there, the proper 
seed was wanting. The Romans were 
not Etruscans, or retained at best but 
a faint and dubious trace of mixed 
Etruscan ancestry. That trace was not 
enough to make them into painters or 
sculptors. Strange to say, when you 
come to look close at it, there is no 
such thing at all as native Roman art 
or native Roman artists. It is all mere 
fragments of Etruscan and for the most 
part of Florentine art, imported into 
Rome full-blown, after it had freely 
developed and blossomed elsewhere. 
Giotto comes from Florence to execute 
the Navicella for old St. Peter’s ; Fra 
Angelico comes from Fiesole to deco- 
rate the chapel of Nicholas V. at the 
Vatican ; Alberti comes from an old 
Tuscan household at Genoa to plan the 
facade of the Palazzo Venezia. The 
Sistine Chapel tells us the same tale. 
Botticelli, Filippino Lippi, Ghirlandajo, 
Cosimo Roselli, were summoned one 
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after another from Tuscan homes tw 
aid in decorating the papal palace and 
the Roman churches. Luca Signorelli, 
from old Etruscan Cortona; Pietro. 


Perugino, from old Etruscan. Citta del’. 


Pieve ; Pinturicchio from the neighbor-, 
hood of these very Volumnii by whose 


tomb I stand, all help to adorn the ” 


walls or the galleries of the Vatican.. 
And when Rome steps at last into the 
front rank of art with the building of 
new St. Peter’s, it is three great Tus- 
cans — Bramante, Michael Angelo, Ra- 
phael—to whom we owe either the 
architecture of the Pontifical chureh 
itself or the glories of the Stanze anid 
the Sistine Chapel. Without Etruria,. 
there would be no artistic Rome ; and 
artistic Rome itself attains its zenith 
under the pontificate of Leo. X., an 
Etruscan Medici. 

Wherever else we look, the same 
truth confronts us. Hardly any native 
art springs spontaneous throughout 
Italy during the Middle Ages or the 
Renaissance period, save only in Tus- 
cany. Naples has none; Genoa has. 
none. It is Rubens and Vandyke 
whose portraits hang in the palaces of 
the Dorias and the Brignole. As far 
northward and westward as Pisa, art 
covers the soil thickly ; at Etruscan 
Pisz, it seems to stop dead short, and 
entirely misses the shores of Liguria. 
Even Magna Grecia, strange to say, is 
an artistic blank ; Campania and Cala- 
bria are out in the cold, sestheticallv 
speaking. At Padua it is Tuscan 
Giotto’s frescoes in the Madonna del)’ 
Arena that start the pictorial impulse. 


At Milan, the artistic age begins when, 


Lionardo da Vinci, coming straight 
from Florence, settles in Cisalpine 


Gaul, and gathers round him a group», 


distinguished scholars, such as Luibi, 
Boltraffio, Cesare da Sesto, and Gau- 
denzio Ferrari. Throughout the pen- 
insula, the Tuscan goes north and south 
and east and west, taking with him his 
own art, which he naturalizes every-' 
where among receptive pupils. 

Of course, there is one great, one 
obvious, exception, which the reader 
has been itching for the last three 
pages to bring up against me: the ex- 
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ception of Venice. Well, I freely 
admit Venice. More than that: in 
spite of what I have said above, I ad- 
mit on the whole the entire Lombardo- 
Venetian plain. I don’t wish to ride 
my hobby to death, or to spoil a good 
case by extreme advocacy. In the 
villey of the Po, alone outside Tus- 
cany, enchorial art exists as a sponta- 
neous product, though to a less extent 
than among the Tuscan towns; and 
just as Florence represents the capital 
of the modern Etruscan artistic devel- 
opment, so Venice, in spite of her 
complete isolation, represents the cap- 
ital of the modern Lombardo- Venetian 
artistic development. This considera- 
tion leads me naturally on to a second 
stage in the exposition of my argu- 
ment. 

For what are the facts, ethnically, as 
to Lombardy and Venice ? The valley 
of the Po, at the earliest period when 
we can catch a glimpse of it through 
ihe mists of history, was inhabited by 
Ktruscans. The Etruscan power at 
that time seems to have spread unin- 
iérruptedly from the Rhaetian Alps to 
ihe- banks of the Tiber, or even to 
hhave overflowed into Latium and Cam- 
pania. At a later period, the Gauls 
burst in upon the rich plains of the 
vreat river, and expelled or subjugated 
the Etruscan inhabitants. I say in- 
tentionally ‘or subjugated,’ because 


modern ethnology grows every day 
more and more conservative on this 


point of persistence. Cataclysms are 
now as unfashionable in ethnography 
as they have long been in geology. 
Violent destructions and complete re- 
placements of race by race have gone 
the way of successive annihilations and 
successive creations. The old idea was 
that. every stock which occupied a 
country ate up its predecessors. The 
modern tendency, on the contrary, is to 
recognize the fact that conquest never 
means extermination at all — except 
indeed where, as in America and Aus- 
tralia, the conquering race is so im- 
mensely the superior in civilization and 
culture of the conquered, that amalga- 
mation or even serfdom is out of the 
question. The Celts of Cisalpine Gaul 
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were, on the contrary, far inferior in 
these respects to the Etruscans whom 
they ousted or assimilated. It is not 
probable, therefore, that the Gauls did 
more than impose themselves as land- 
lords and aristocrats, or at most as 
proedial slave-owners, upon a_ sub- 
stratum of Etruscans ; and, indeed, not 
a few traces of the Etruscan blood have 
been noted in the modern folk of Lom- 
bardy by Italian ethnographers. In 
spite, therefore, of later Gothic, Lom- 
bardic, and Frankish conquests, I think 
we may assume it as highly probable 
that some proportion of Etruscan na- 
tionality at least has survived in Lom- 
bardy, perhaps even in Latium, to the 
present day. 

As to Venice, her very name of 
Venezia shows us clearly that the new 
town which grew up among the lagoons 
of the Adriatic after the destruction of 

-atavium, Altinum, and Aquileia, was 
regarded by its inhabitants as the rep- 
resentative and metropolis of the an- 
cient race of the Veneti. Now I am 
not going to claim the Veneti as Etrus- 
vans ; all the evidence goes to show 
that they were an Illyrian people, and 
that they managed to escape to a great 
extent both the Celtic and the Ger- 
manic cataclysms. But this much at 
least is clear: the Veneiians repre- 
sented the remains of the Romanized 
population in the eastern plain of north 
Italy; they were refugees from all 
the ruined towns of the mainland — 
amongst them Etruscan Hatria ; their 
blood was no doubt a good deal mixed ; 
and they probably included to some 
extent an Illyrian, a Celtic, and an 
Etruscan element. Be this as it may, 
however, the position of Venice was 
so peculiar, her relation with the By- 
zantine Empire and the East so abnor- 
mal, and the development of her art so 
distinct and independent, that she can 
hardly be brought into line in any way, 
ethnologically or artistically, with the 
remainder of Italy. 

What I would wish to point out, 
then, is just this —that there are two 
parts of the Italian mainland (leaving 
Venice out of consideration) where art 
in the later Middle Ages attained a 
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high development. One of these parts, 
where its development was highest, 
most spontaneous, and most native, 
was Tuscany, a land still inhabited for 
the most part by undiluted Etruscans. 
The other part, where its development, 
though high, was to some extent less 
noteworthy, and certainly less sponta- 
neous and organic, than in Tuscany, 
was the Lombardo-Venetian plain, the 
greater portion of which had once been 
Etruscan, and which may very proba- 
bly have retained to the last no small 
admixture of the artistically endowed 
Etruscan blood. Though I will also 
allow that the Celtic race, too, is ar- 
tistically endowed to an exceptional 
degree. At any rate, take it how we 
may, it is a remarkable fact that art 
flourished most in the towns of Etruria 
proper, no matter how insignificant ; 
and that, after them, it flourished most 
in Bologna, which was once the Etrus- 
can Felsina; in Modena and Parma, 
once Etruscan cities ; in Padua, Man- 
tau, Verona, Brescia, Milan, the local 
Gallicized capitals of what had once 
been Etruscan republics. Nowhere 
else in Italy does one get anything like 
the same development of art ; nowhere 
else are local schools real and living 
actualities. But a very small knowl- 
edge of art will suffice to show one how 
much more real and living they were 
at Florence, Perugia, Siena, than at 
Padua, Mantua, Verona, Milan. 

Note, in other words, that the artis- 
tic development of the plain (Venice 
always excepted) is not organic and 
self-contained like the development of 
the hill-towns in Tuscany proper. The 
half-Etruscan cities of the Celto-Lom- 
bardic North owe each fresh impulse, 
as I have already pointed out, to in- 
fluences which came to them from the 
wholly Etruscan cities of the mountain 
country. The Renaissance, in particu- 
lar, is all Tuscan throughout in origin 
and progress. Even the Venetians 
themselves took it ready-made from 
Florence. Giotto at Padua, Gentile da 
Fabriano at Murano, Lionardo at 


Milan, Sansovino at Venice, Giulio 
Romano at Mantua,—these are the 
of 


real developmental epochs north 
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Italian. art. It is very rarely indeed 
that a single figure of evolutionary im- 
portance stands out spontaneous in the 
plain of Po like Andrea Mantegna and 
Moretto; for Titian and his great 
Venetian contemporaries must be 
considered to owe much (from the 
developmental standpoint) to their 
Florentine predecessors. Though es- 
sentially Venetian in color and feel- 
ing, they would have been impossible 
in science and technique but for Lio- 
nardo and his Florentine followers. 
Indeed, at Padua, one feels how much 
Giotto, Squarcione, Donatello, led up 
to Vivarese, Bellini, Giorgione. 

Roughly speaking, then, we arrive at 
this result: the vastly larger part of 
the highest Italian art is either Etrus- 
can or half-Etruscan in origin. It 
springs from Etruria, or is taught by 
Etruria. The Tuscan blood, I main- 
tain, was the one ethnical element that 
gave Renaissance Italy her artistic su- 
premacy : where that blood is purest, 
art is greatest; where that blood is 
feebler, art is somewhat less sponta- 
neous ; where that blood is wholly 
wanting, art is a negative quantity. 

It would be easy enough to show 
that the same thing is true of literature 
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also. A brief enumeration must here 
suffice. Dante was a Florentine. So 
also were Boccaccio, Macchiavelli, 


Guicciardini Verchi ; the Renaissance 
thinkers ; the Platonists, the Human- 
ists. Petrarch was a singer from 
Etruscan Arretium; Politian, a phi- 
losopher from Montepulciano in the 
lands of Lars Porsena’s Etruscan Clu- 
sium ; Metastasio, like Propertius, was 
born in half-Tuscan Assisium. Vil- 
lani, Vico, and Poggio were Floren- 
tines. Outside Tuscany proper great 
names cluster less thickly, and are 
mostly confined to the Etrusco-Celtic 
area. Savonarola was a Ferrarese. 
Tasso was by origin and descent from 
Bergamo. Ariosto was born at Reggio 
in the Emilia. Bruno was a Neapoli- 
tan from old Etruscan Nola. Pico 
della Mirandola came from the neigh- 
borhood of Modena. Alfieri was a 
Piedmontese ; Goldoni a Venetian. 
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find in Italian literature outside Tus- 
cany. 

It is the same in science. Alberti, 
although born at Genoa, was a Tuscan 
by family. Galileo and the great Re- 
naissance physicists were every one of 
them men of Florence. Torricelli 
came from Piancaldoli in the Etruscan 
Romagna; by residence he was a 
Florentine. Galvani was a Bolognese. 
Volta was born at Como. Visconti 
was by descent an Etruscan of Sarzana, 
the town which replaces the old Tyr- 
rhene Luna. Not a Roman, a Genoese, 
a Neapolitan anywhere. Indeed, if we 
except the modern political agitators, 
Columbus is the only great name of 
first-rate importance that Liguria has 
given to Italian history. 

Was it the same in these respects at 
an earlier epoch? Did Etruria tower 
above ancient Latium and ancient 
Campania as she towers now above 
their modern equivalents? Not per- 
haps quite to the same extent; her 
supremacy was then less evident and 
less obvious. Still, I believe, from 
first to last, in spite of Mommsen, 
the Etruscan has been the salt that 
savored intellectually and artistically 
the whole mass of Italy. A little 
leaven has leavened the lump. It is 
impossible to wander through the vast 
necropolis of Tarquinii, or round the 
gigantic walls of Cortona, without 
being struck with one fact, which 
recurs to one still more forcibly in the 
Etruscan rooms at the Vatican, and 
the beautiful Archeological Museum at 
Florence, that from the dawn of history 
to the present day the Tuscan people 
have been one and the same ; that the 
Florentine is an Etruscan and the 
Etruscan a Florentine ; that in decry- 
ing the art and the science of Etruria 
Mommsen, equipped at all points, is 
tilting against the people of Dante 
and Boccaccio, of Michael Angelo and 
Raphael. What the Etruscan was 
once, that the Etruscan is always. 

Not that I desire for a moment to 
set up my humble opinion against the 
opinion of a distinguished specialist 
like Mommsen. Indeed, it is not so 
much Mommsen himself that I desire 
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to correct as an erroneous impression 
half unintentionally left behind by 
Mommsen’s expressions. When the 
great historian sat down, some thirty 
years since, to write his famous chapter 
on the Etruscans he had to combat an 
idea still largely prevalent in Europe 
that the civilization of Etruria was 
something independent of, perhaps 
even anterior to, the civilization of 
Hellas. That mistaken view had once 
for all to be disposed of. Experts had 
shown that the majority of so-called 
Etruscan vases found in the tombs of 
Toscanella, Chiusi, and Corneto, were 
in reality Greek, and for the most part 
Athenian ; while they had also pointed 
out that the few vases of undoubted 
native Etrurian manufacture were infe- 
rior in art, and were often mistaken 
and uncouth copies of Hellenic orig- 
inals. They had furthermore shown 
that the tomb-paintings were ruder imi- 
tations of Greek heroic and mythical 
scenes. They had discovered that the 
so-called Etruscan jewellery was often 
enough not Etruscan at all, but manu- 
factured for export in Phenician or 
Carthaginian workshops, and based 
upon Assyrian or Egyptian models. 
They had got rid of misconceptions. 
The Tuscan had too hastily been ac- 
cepted, at first sight, as a pioneer and 
precursor of Hellenic art, where he 
was really a copyist ; it was necessary 
that he should be reduced, once for all, 
to his proper place in history, as a 
mere recipient of Greek and Oriental 
culture. And Mommsen was the man 
who performed that useful and iney- 
itable task, so far as concerned the 
general reading world of Europe. 

As usual, however, in all reactions, 
the pendulum swung back too far in 
the opposite direction. Mommsen 
wrote with vigor ; it would be scarcely 
too much to say that he wrote with ani- 
mus. So far as one can be prejudiced 
against a dead and gone civilization, 
Mommsen was distinctly prejudiced 
against the Etruscan. He led the 
world to believe that Tuscan culture 
was a puerile rathe-ripe, early rotten 
affair, with no depth of root in it ; that 
the Tuscans were, if anything, a rather 

















inferior non-Aryan race; and that 
their art and their civilization were of 
the flimsiest imitative description. I 
don’t think this extreme and unfavor- 
able verdict can stand in the long run 
before those who know the finest prod- 
ucts of native Etruscan skill and in- 
dustry. Especially, I don’t think it can 
stand before the face of that continuous 
modern view of history, which teaches 
us to see that the people of Mecenas, 
of Propertius, and of Persius, are also 
the people of the Medici, of Dante, and 
of Galileo; that the artists who deco- 
rated the tombs of Vulci and carved 
into dancing groups the alabaster of 
Volaterre are lineal precursors of the 
artists who covered with frescoes the 
walls of San Marco, and moulded in 
living marble the singing children of 
the Opera del Duomo. In one word, 
if, disregarding artificial landmarks of 
time, we examine ancient Etruria by 
the light of modern Tuscany, I think 
we cannot fail to be struck throughout 
by the extraordinary resemblance, in 
tone and character, between the earlier 
and later developments of the Tuscan 
fancy. 

For, after all, when we have made 
due allowance for the fact that all 
Etruscan art is by derivation Hellenic 
and pre-Hellenic (as all other European 
art is by derivation Tuscan), and when 
we have admitted every possible deduc- 
tion in favor of the Athenian and Ori- 
ental elements in Etruscan remains, we 
are still faced by the fact that the 
archaic relics in Tuscany, native or 
imported, far outweigh in number and 
value all the other archaic relics in the 
whole of Italy. Ata time when Latins 
and Samnites were comparatively rude 
and warlike barbarians, Etruscans were 
already displaying their innate faculty 
for art and their innate admiration for 
art-products by importing and imitating 
the pottery of Athens and the silver 
work of Pheenicia; they were artists 
and craftsmen of no mean order. The 
important fact is that Greek sculpture 
and painting “‘ caught on” in Etruria 
—and nowhere else in Italy. Such 
magnificent native works as the bronze 
Chimaera from Arezzo, the recumbent 
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figures of the Volumnii, the Orator re- 
covered from the Thrasymene Lake, 
the terra-cottas of Cervetri, or the Cor- 
tona‘candelabrum, show us that Dona- 
tello and Della Robbia and Michael 
Angelo were not born by mere accident 
or caprice in Tuscany. Many of the 
bronzes are as fine as Greek work. The 
painting is even more perfect in its way 
than the sculpture. There is a sar- 
cophagus from Corneto in the Etruscan 
Museum at Florence adorned with a 
Battle of the Amazons in very fresh 
and pure colors, so astonishingly beau- 
tiful and so wonderful in its drawing 
both of women and of horses that it 
suggests at once the spiritual ancestry 
of the great Renaissance Florentines.. 
It is painted by a Tuscan on native 
alabaster. But I will not enlarge on. 
this point. The question is one to be 
settled by actual observation. Solvitur- 
ambulando. Whoever goes into the 
Gregorian Museum at the Vatican (that 
worthy monument of two great Tuscan: 
antiquaries), or into the Etruscan col- 
lections at Cortona, Arezzo, Orvieto, 
and Volterra, with this historical con- 
tinuity of Tuscany ancient and modern 
well before his mind’s eye, cannot fail. 
to be struck with the many curious per- 
sistent traits of Tuscan character which. 
run like a silver thread through all 
Tuscan art from the seventh century 
before Christ to the present day. 

Here at Perugia, this continuity of 
Etruria is every moment forced upon 
my observation. For instance, there is 
a certain sort of boss or round disk,. 
commonly interpreted as standing for 
the ball of the sun, which occurs abun- 
dantly on the tombs of the Volumnii, 
as on many other still earlier Etrus- 
can monuments elsewhere. I find it 
once more on the Roman Arco di 
Augusto, and on the later Porta Mar- 
zia whose date is fixed for us by its 
contemporary inscription of ‘ Colonia 
Vibia.”’ It recurs time and again on 
all the medizval monuments of the 
town ; it was incorporated by Agostino 
di Duccio into the Renaissance Porta 
San Pietro; and it is now being cut 
before my eyes while I write by a 
modern Italian stone-mason on a build- 
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ing close by me. And what is true in 
this one instance of a particular detail 
is true throughout ; Roman, Gothic, or 
German, Grand Ducal or Papal, Etru- 
ria has never ceased to be in all essen- 
tials Etruscan. 

One or two of these traits in partic- 
ular deserve at least a passing mention. 
The most important is that gloomy and 
melancholy tinge in the Tuscan tem- 
perament which has so deeply im- 
pressed itself upon Tuscan art and 
Tuscan architecture. This strange 
gloominess is well seen in the great 
walls and massive gateways of early 
Etruscan times; and it is exactly re- 
produced at a later date in the frown- 
ing doors and heavy cornices of the 
Strozzi, the Pitti, and the Riccardi Pal- 
aces. If we compare these solid works 
with the springing airiness of light 
Venetian Gothic we can feel at once 
the great gulf fixed between the joyous 
Venetian and the sombre Tuscan ; but 
we can feel at the same time the exact 
identity of taste and feeling in the 
modern Tuscan and the ancient Etrus- 
can. The sons build as the fathers 
built. In architecture and all the al- 
lied arts, the Tuscan temperament has 
turned out essentially similar works 
from the earliest ages to the present 
moment. 

One marked result of this gloomy 
tinge in the Tuscan temperament is 
the predilection of the Tuscan artists 
for scenes of blood, of murder, or of 
torture. It has long been noticed, in- 
deed, by archzeological specialists, that 
the genuine Etruscan vases and wall- 
paintings show a singular preference 
in their choice of subjects for tragic 
scenes, and especially for massacres. 
Just in the same way, while the Vene- 
tian loves best to depict such joyous 
Biblical episodes as the Marriage at 
Cana of Galilee, or the Feast in the 
house of Levi the publican — mere 
transparent excuses for a display of 
the ingrained Venetian love for splen- 
dor and pageantry — the Tuscan paint- 
ers revel rather in martyrdoms and 
agonies, in writhing Saint Sebastians 
and lacerated Saint Catherines. As 
we look at the strange demons who 
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torture the wicked in the tombs of 
Corneto, at the Furies who snatch the 
dying man from his couch, or at the 
Typhons and Gorgons of the wall- 
paintings and sarcophagi, we are irre- 
sistibly reminded on the one hand of 
Dante’s Inferno with its ingeniously 
varied punishments, and on the other 
hand, of Orcagna’s Hell in Santa Maria 
Novella or of the nameless Tuscan 
artist who so vividly depicted the tor- 
ments of the damned on the walls of 
the Campo Santo at Pisa. Paintings 
of Hades in one shape or another are 
commoner in Tuscany than in all the 
rest of Europe put together. 

But deeper than all this strange and 
mysterious melancholy is the Tuscan 
love for form, for color, for metrical ex- 
pression. The same men who wrought 
in bronze the beautiful Tinias and Nur- 
scias of the tombs and excavations still 
carve the Madonnas of Tuscan country 
churches. Indeed, the very names of 
Etruscan gods, like Fufluns and Aplu, 
still survive abundantly in the folk-lore 
of modern Tuscan villagers. Poetry 
and painting are native to Tuscany ; 
few Tuscans are born without some 
tinge of either faculty. Nay ; is it not 
significant that even in the domain of 
religion Etruria has given Italy not 
only her greatest monastic founder, St. 
Benedict, but also her two most ec- 
static and romantic saints, Saint Cath- 
erine of Siena, the Spouse of Christ, 
and Saint Francis of Assisi, the Bride- 
groom of Poverty ? 

“But Etruria,” you say, “did not 
produce many great writers or poets 
in the Roman period.” Perhaps not ; 
our details as to the ancestry and an- 
tecedents of Roman authors are too 
scanty to allow us to speak with cer- 
tainty. Rome gathered into herself 
so many diverse strands. Who shall 
speak with authority as to the nation- 
ality of Juvenal, Horace, Tacitus ? 
Propertius and Persius are the chief 
Etruscan names of which one can be 
quite positive ; though it is noteworthy 
that it was under the administration of 
the Etruscan Maecenas that literature 
first grew to be a recognized power in 
the Rome of Augustus. Cicero, we 

















know, was a man of Arpinum, and 
Ovid of Sulmo, neither of which had 
any demonstrable Etruscan element. 
Many of the best-known Latin poets 
and prose writers, however, undoubt- 
edly came from the half-Etruscan re- 
gion of Gallia Cisalpina. Virgil was a 
Mantuan ; Livy a Paduan ; Catullus is 
reported to have come from Verona ; 
the Plinies sprang from the neighbor- 
hood of the Lake of Como. That 
happy mixture of Celt and Etruscan 
seems in those days to have run most 
to literary production ; at a later date 
it was rather the pure Etruscan of Tus- 
cany who led the intellectual van in 
Italy. What indeed could be more 
significant, did not familiarity blind us 
to its import, than the luminous fact 
that the lingua Toscana has come to be 
regarded as the one established literary 
tongue of the entire peninsula ? 

It is while one stands among the 
actual remains of half pre - historic 
Etruria that this racial continuity is 
most fully borne in upon one. Go to 
Volterra, for example, still gathering 
all shrunken within the gigantic walls 
of Etruscan Velathri; look out from 
the hilltop city on the blue waters to 
which the early Tuscan mariners gave 
their own name in the familiar form of 
the Tyrrhene Sea; gaze away towards 
Elba, whose rich iron ores pre-historic 
“Tuscans smelted in the furnaces and 
smithies of Populonia; pass through 
the Etruscan Porta dell’Arco to the 
modern burying-ground, and then to 
the older but contiguous necropolis of 
the ancient city ; inspect the wonder- 
ful remains in the National Museum ; 
and turn straight from them to those 
«equally Etruscan works, Niccold Pisa- 
no’s cathedral, the handicraft of a med- 
izeval Etruscan from Piss, and Mino da 
Fiesole’s ciborium, the handicraft of a 
Renaissance Etruscan from Faesulae ; 
look away for a moment from Orestes 
and the Furies or Oedipus with the 
Sphinx on vase or wall-painting to 
Luca Signorelli’s ‘* Annunciation,” and 
Benozzo Gozzoli’s ‘‘ Nativity ;”’ can 
you deny or extenuate the common 
Tuscan character of each in its own 
yenre? And then remember that the 
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alabaster works which existed here in 
the fifth century before Christ, as you 
may see from the sarcophagi, still 
afford employment to more than two- 
thirds of the present inhabitants ; that 
the town which gave birth to Persius 
the satirist gave birth also to Fedra 
Inghirami the humanist ; and that the 
unknown artists who painted the Death 
of Clytemnestra, or introduced the still 
surviving Porta dell’Arco into the 
Seven before Thebes, were the lineal 
predecessors of that versatile Daniele 
da Volterra whose noble masterpiece in 
the Church of Santa Trinit& de’ Monti 
at Rome gave Rubens a hint for the 
finest effect in his famous ‘ Descent 
from the Cross,’ in the cathedral at 
Antwerp. It is impossible to stand 
thus beside the Etruscan walls, the Ro- 
man Therme, the medisval Fortezza, 
and the modern alabaster works, with- 
out feeling in those narrow streets of 
shrivelled Velathri the essential unity 
of Etruria from the beginnings of his- 
tory to the present moment. 

And so it is throughout. Tuscany 
bases itself bodily on the stem of the 
Rasena. At Corneto, the modern town 
almost covers the necropolis of Etrus- 
can Tarquinii. At Siena, you walk 
straight from the massive doors of an- 
cient tombs by the Porta Camollia to 
the marvellous Duomo, that master- 
piece of decorative Italian Gothic. At 
Orvieto, your attention is almost 
equally divided between the Etruscan 
graves and the medieval cathedral, 
whose polychromatic fagade, like the 
painted sarcophagi and the frescoed 
tomb-chambers, forms a speaking mon- 
ument of the ingrained Etruscan love 
of color. At Bolsena, which was Vol- 
sinii, and at Chiusi, which was Clu- 
sium, present melts into past, and past 
still seems present. At Perugia, you 
may inhabit a house whose founda- 
tions were laid in Etruscan Perusia ; 
and you may see in the portraits of 
Baglioni and Fortebraccio traced by 
Buonfigli’s hand on the walls of the 
?alazzo Pubblico, or for the matter of 
that in the modern Italian officers 
whose blue cloaks give color to the 
grey streets of the wind-swept town, 
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exact counterparts in type of those 
handsome and able Etruscan noblemen 
whose effigies still sit mute at the 
ghostly banquet on their own sarcoph- 
agus-lids in the antique cemetery. 
The wains on the Assisi road are drawn 
to this day by the white cattle of Cli- 
tumnus, and the breed of men has 
persisted no less true to type and stock 
than the breed of oxen. Nothing is 
changed ; the Tuscan is still the same 
in features and characters throughout 
the whole of Etruria. 

Remember, last of all, that Rome 
herself lay on the very confines and 
marches of the Rasena. She had a 
marked Etruscan element in her popu- 
lation; her early history is mixed up 
with Etruscan legends; her religious 
rites were believed to owe much to 
Etruscan sources ; her engineering abil- 
ity, her bridge-making skill, her great 
arched cloaca, her pre-historic walls, 
bear all of them some tinge of Etrus- 
can origin. The Tuscan, indeed, once 
overflowed as far south as Campania. 
Remember, too, that Rome’s empire 
was largely organized under Augustus 
by the Etruscan Maecenas, and largely 
ruled under Tiberius by the Etruscan 
Sejanus. Remember, again, how in 
early medieval times many of her 
greatest popes came from Etruscan 
homes, and how, at a later date, Nich- 
olas V., who founded the Vatican 
Library and brought Fra <Angelico to 
Rome, was an Etruscan of Sarzana ; 
while /fneas Sylvius was an Etruscan 
of Siena. Her churches were adorned 
by Florentine artists, and her buildings 
were planned by Tuscan architects. 
Finally, remember that her Renais- 
sance glories are all Etruscan rather 
than Roman; and you will see how 
much even Rome herself — republican, 
imperial, papal — owes to these Etrus- 
cans whom she fancied in her pride she 
had crushed and vanquished. Was she 
not Rome, indeed, for the most part 
just in virtue of her Etruscan fraction 
and her Etruscan visitors ? 

I need hardly say I do not mean this 
article to be exhaustive —or anything 
like it. I mean it merely to be sugges- 
tive, the rough outline of a theme 
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which readers can fill in with fuller 
detail for themselves on future visits 
to Italy. But is it not possible that 
history has suffered not a little from 
being studied too much, as the modern 
educational slang frankly puts it, ‘in 
epochs”?? There are some truths, it 
seems to me, that can only rightly be 
realized by looking at it, on the con- 
trary, from a commanding height, 
which embraces, as it were, a wide 
perspective panorama down the reced- 
ing ages. And the truth that I have 
been trying to point out in this brief 
sketch is possibly one of them — the 
cardinal importance of the Etruscan 
blood in the secular development of 
Italian art and Italian civilization. 

One suggestion more. Is it not a 
curious refutation of certain modern 
theories as to the innate superiority of 
the Aryan race (whatever that may 
mean) that the one people in Italy who 
have thus practically shown themselves. 
most receptive of Hellenic and Semitic 
civilization should turn out to be the 
people most universally admitted, alike 
on linguistic and ethnographic grounds, 
as of antique non-Aryan or pre-Aryan 
origin ? GRANT ALLEN. 


From Temple Bar. 
A HARD LITTLE CUSS. 
BY MRS. H. H. PENROSE. 
CHAPTER I. 

Tom ROcCKNER and his wife, Dam- 
aris, were coming home together for 
the first time. They had been married 
two days ago at ‘“‘ Pop” Langford’s, 
which was eight miles on the other 
side of Fort Ballantyne ; and from that 
great city—the greatest Damaris had 
ever visited—the way was long to 
Rimesville, and the road just a little 
worse than could be found in any other 
part of Florida. They were drawn 
along it in a covered wagon, by a lean 
pony, that, judging from the promi- 
nence of his ribs, one would have sup- 
posed unfit to perform the journey ina 
week; but he was managing it in a 
day, in spite of appearances, and even 
indulging in a mild trot whenever he 
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chanced on a bit of road that was not 
quite under water, and did not contain 
more than one palmetto root to the 
yard. 

‘Have we very much farther to 
go?” asked Damaris, glancing from 
the sky to Tom’s face, on which the 
glow of the setting sun was reflected. 

‘‘Not more’n about four miles, I 
reckon. I’m afraid you are ’most dead 
already, Damaris. You wouldn’t like 
to camp here for the night, I sup- 
pose ? ”’ 

As they were crossing a flooded ford 
when he spoke, it did not seem quite 
probable that she would like it. 

“I'd git along right enough,” said 
Damaris, “if I could git out and stretch 
fora bit. I never before went farther 
than from Pop’s place to Fort Ballan- 
tyne, and there’s enough difference 
between eight miles and twenty-three 
to make one feel sort o’ cramped.” 

**You might git out, of course, if 
there wasn’t such a durned lot of water, 
but you c’uldn’t walk here. ’Tis al- 
ways like this, you see, towards the 
end of the rainy season,’’ he added 
retlectively. 

Damaris gave a little sigh, and Tom 
began to pity her very much. Pres- 
ently he became possessed of a brilliant 
idea. 

“TIT know what we’lldo,’” he ex- 
claimed triumphantly. ‘Joe Nettle- 
by’s house is two miles nearer than 
mine ; we'll get out there and stay 
supper. Joe is always glad to see a 
fellow.” 

** Does he live’ alone ?’* asked Dam- 
aris, who up to this time had not felt 
the smallest curiosity concerning her 
new neighbors. 

‘No, there’s his wife —Sarah Net- 
tleby.” 

‘¢ Will she be glad to see us, too?” 

“TI don’t know,” said Tom, with an 
air of sublime indifference. ‘I don’t 
ever pay much attention whether she 
is or not. You won’t like her, I 
reckon, Damaris. She’s a hard little 
cuss, she is; but then, she’s half a 
Northerner, so that accounts for it.’’ 

‘¢* Perhaps,”’ said Damaris, hesitating 
between the desire to rest and the 
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dread of a cool reception, ‘‘ it would be 
better to go straight home.”’ 

‘*Not a bit,’ answered Tom with 
decision. ‘Joe is a good fellow, and 
you need not give a durn for what his 
wife thinks, any more than I do. If 
she wants to come to your house she’ll 
come, and you can do the same by hers. 
Besides, she may be all right. She’s 
well enough — for a Northerner — when 
she is in a good humor.”’ 

It appeared, however, that Sarah 
Nettleby was not all right that evening, 
for as soon as she had made out the 
approaching wagon through the fast 
deepening twilight, she went round to 
the back of the house where Joe was 
chopping firewood, and made plain her 
sentiments. 

** Here’s Tom Rockner’s wagon,” she 
announced in an unpleasantly high- 
pitched voice. ‘He is bringing home 
his new wife, I guess; and they are 
coming right here. Mind you don’t go 
asking them to supper, Joe; there’s 
nothing in the house to make a decent 
meal, and I don’t want that Cracker 
chit turning up her nose at our things.” 

Now there were two things in this 
speech that Joe did not like. In the 
first place, being a thoroughbred 
Cracker himself, it did not please him 
to hear the word used as a term of 
disparagement ; and, in the second, 
having all a Cracker’s notions on the 
subject of hospitality, he did not care 
to be told that guests were unwelcome 
for no better reason than that the sup- 
per was a simple one. So, although 
little used to resisting his wife’s firmly 
established authority, he put down his 
axe with the air of a man who had 
made up his mind to defend his dignity 
by an act of heroism, and, reaching the 
gate of his little garden just as the lean 
pony came to a halt, invited the bride 
and bridegroom to supper with infinite 
cordiality. Sarah followed slowly, and 
having been formally ‘‘ made known”’ 


to Mrs. Rockner, stood beside the. 


wagon in silence so repe!lant that Dam- 
aris turned involuntarily to whisper to 
Tom that she would rather not stay. 
However, Tom was already on the 
ground holding out his hand to aid her 
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to alight ; so there seemed no help for| woman living anywhere nearer tham 
it, and she got out reluctantly enough, | Fort Ballantyne. Realizing the hope- 
feeling only a little relieved by Joe’s|lessness of the situation, she felt a 
welcome and congratulations as they | sudden impulse to break down her un- 
walked towards the house. friendly barriers, and establish a better 
While Sarah bustled about with some | understanding with her. 
unnecessary clatter, making her prep-| ‘*May I help cook?” she inquired 
arations for supper, and occasionally | diffidently the first time that Sarah’s 
snapping at Joe for not having cut the | activity allowed a chance of attracting 
firewood to her liking, Damaris, watch- | her attention. 
ing her, took as charitable a view of; ‘‘Thanks, there ain’t nothing to 
her personal appearance as was possible | cook,”’ answered Sarah grimly, darting 
under the circumstances, and yet came | an acidulated glance at Joe, whose eyes 
to the conclusion that this was a face | became instantly fastened on the oppo- 
with which she could never make |site wall. 
friends. “Tam afraid we’re giving you a pile 
Sarah Nettleby was a slight, wiry | of extra trouble,’ ventured Damaris. 
little woman with the coloring of a| ‘Oh, that’s all right, Mrs. Rockner.. 
drab moth. Her nose and elbows were | There ain’t no trouble — for the same 
sharp, and her dust-colored hair corre-| reason.”’ 
sponded painfully with her pale com-| ‘‘ We’re a bit put out, you see, 
plexion, light eyes, light eyebrows, and| Tom,” explained Joe with obstinate 
light eyelashes. Her small, thin-lipped | mildness, ‘“‘ because we hain’t got no. 
mouth had not a single curve of sweet-| meat in the house. It’s more’n a week 
ness, and her sharp, alert expression | since I’ve been to Fort Ballantyne, and 
was unpleasantly suggestive of being} you know things git used up here 
perpetually on the lookout for dis-|mighty fast. Then the last few days 
agreeables. She gave one the idea of a} hev been powerful hot, and the hens 
woman who would lixe to put her fin-| kinder knocked off laying, so there 
ger on a sore spot and press it there. hain’t no eggs. But there’s a plenty of 
Damaris wished with all her heart | bread an’ surrup, and I reckon there’s 
that she had not complained of being|a bit of guava pie left from dinner, 
cramped, and felt still more uncomfort-| which was mighty good mussed up 
able as Tom went on explaining how} with milk; and there’s some sweet 
it all happened, and ended by saying : — | potatoes cold, and a dish of clabber ; 
“And, you see, we were glad to|and I reckon that’s about all.” 
come in here, not only for that, but; ‘“‘And what more does any one 
because of all the trouble it would ha’ | want ?”’ asked Tom cheerfully. ‘It’s 
been getting things straight down at a lot better than we'd hev had, if we’d 
my place — with things to unpack, and | ha’ gone on to home.” 
Damaris not knowing where to put her| A wise little observation from Dama- 
hand on anything. It would ha’ been | ris on the ‘ loveliness ”’ of Mrs. Nettle- 
twelve o’clock before we got anything | by’s bread, which just then appeared 
to eat.” |on the table, effected a slight thaw, and 
“That’s so,’? said Joe heartily ; Sarah allowed herself to be beguiled into 
“I’m mighty glad you thought of stop- | making a few remarks on the subject of 
ping on your way. I like a man to act | housekeeping, without, however, the 
friendly.’ remotest intention of becoming perma- 
Still Sarah said nothing, and Damaris | nently agreeable. 
felt herself irritated almost to tears by| ‘‘Wasn’t your name Langford ?’’ 
her cold silence. She was oppressed | she asked sharply, after another pause. 
by the thought that, in the lonely place} Mrs. Rockner admitted the fact, and 
where she had come to live with Tom, |added gratuitously that her “given 
this woman would be her nearest|name’’ was Damaris, pronouncing it 
neighbor, indeed, almost the only other' flatly, and with a strong accentuation 


























of the second syllable, just as her 
“Pop” had pronounced it when pre- 
senting it to her. Pop Langford, with 
a laudable fancy for Scriptural names, 
had called his two daughters Damayris 
and Rhoda. People told that a certain 
interfering Englishman had once sug- 
gested to him a slightly different pro- 
nunciation of the former ; but Pop said 
*¢it sounded too like a cuss-word,”’ and 
adhered staunchly to his own ideas of 
what was right and fitting. 

‘¢ Got a sister, hain’t you ?”’ contin- 
ued Mrs. Nettleby. 

*‘ Yes, I have a sister, a year older 
than myself.” 

““T guess I’ve heard of her,’ said 
Sarah snappishly. 

“ Likely,’? answered Damaris, with a 
smile, which was a tribute to the 
mental. vision of Rhoda, not to the 
unamiable presence of Mrs. Nettleby. 
‘*She’s mighty purty, and so folks talk 
a good deal of her.”’ 

To this Sarah made no _ further 
answer than “ H’m—h’m,”’ a species 
of conversational sound produced with 
closed lips, and found useful by her on 
all occasions that might seem to de- 
mand a compliment. To say she had 
heard as much, that she knew Rhoda 
Langford was famed for her beauty, 
would have been infinitely pleasing to 
her sister. and seeing this quite plainly 
written in the face of Damaris, Mrs. 
Nettleby would sooner have bitten her 
tongue than have said it. She felt 
proudly conscious of never having flat- 
tered any one into an unwholesomely 
conceited frame of mind. 

After supper Tom, at his wife’s sug- 
gestion, brought in from the wagon a 
basketful of Pop’s guavas, and having 
presented them to Mrs. Netileby, who 
received them with an unsmiling coun- 
tenance, and extreme ungraciousness 
of demeanor, the young couple said 
good-night to their entertainers, and 
set out in the dark for home. 


CHAPTER II. 

THE astonishment of Damaris was 
great next morning when daylight re- 
vealed all the glories of her new home. 
She had always believed that when a 
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young man lived alone, without mother, 
sister, or wife to put and keep things 
straight for him, his house became, of 
necessity, more or less like a pigsty ; 
and that, inside or outside, there would 
never be the smallest attempt at em- 
bellishment. She had expected a rough 
frame house, strong enough to shelter 
her from the weather, but she was not 
prepared to find it smoothly lined 
throughout with tongued and. grooved 
boards. She had expected a vegetable 
garden, as ugly as it was useful, but it 
was indeed a charming surprise to dis- 
cover a well-kept flower patch in the 
front part of the little enclosure round 
the house, which was divided from the 
surrounding orange-grove by a strong, 
close -set picket-fence. Vines and 
‘*may-pop”’ shaded the verandah and 
climbed over the walls; even the 
square, ugly stable was made pictur- 
esque with trailing horse-beans ; and 
the chicken-house was decorated with 
an orange creeper just coming into 
bloom. She knew that it was only two 
years since Tom had taken up this 
homestead, and that he had worked on 
it single-handed all the time; and, 
after half an hour’s contemplation of 
the result, it would have taken a very 
clever person to persuade her that the 
president of the United States was a 
smarter man than Tom. 

While she had been looking about 
her, he had been milking his cow and 
rubbing down his lean pony ; and she 
found it quite impossible to wait until 
he came in to breakfast to tell him what 
she thought of it all; so she left the 
coffee spluttering discontentedly on the 
stove and ran out to meet him, with 
shining eyes, and a face beaming with 
happiness. 

“Oh, Tom, everything is just 
lovely !”? she gasped, smoothing back 
her hair which his manner of greeting 
had ruffled considerably. ‘* Why, it’s a 
lot nicer than Pop’s place !”’ 

Now Pop Langford was the happy 
possessor of a bearing grove of ten 
years’ standing, in the remembrance of 
which Tom Rockner lost sight of all 
minor details, and chuckled softly at 
her infatuation. And Damaris was 
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glad of an excuse to enter into the 
particulars of her general admiration, 
and Tom had no objection to listen- 
ing, especially as he had given much 
thought to pleasing her with regard to 
the decorative items already mentioned, 
and it was of course highly gratifying 
to find his pains duly appreciated ; con- 
sequently breakfast was drawn out to a 
most unusual length, and then Tom 
found that the day was really too hot 
for outdoor work, and decided to stay 
within for the present, and ‘do 
chores ” in the kitchen. 

Later on Damaris thought she would 
like to look over Tom’s stock of 
chickens, so they went out armed with 
handfuls of corn and enticed the birds 
to a general inspection. Just as this 
was drawing to a satisfactory conclu- 
sion, their paradise was rudely broken 
in upon by the altogether unexpected 
arrival of Joe and Sarah Nettleby, who 
announced that they were only going 
to stay for ten minutes, to the bewil- 
derment of Damaris, who could not 
imagine what had brought them at all if 
they did not mean to stay longer than 
that. 

“Looking at the chickens?” said 
Sarah, with a down-drawing of the cor- 
ners of her mouth that stood her 
instead of a smile, and seemed to imply 
that the chickens were certainly not 
worth looking at. 

“Yes,” said Damaris. ‘ They’re a 
right smart good lot of chickens, and a 
credit to Tom.”’ 

‘** Are they ?”’ said Sarah immovably. 

With a renewal of last night’s feeling 
of irritation, Damaris turned to speak 
to Joe, but he had gone on to the house 
with Tom, and she had nothing for it 
but to follow with his wife. 

*“*T was baking this morning,’ Mrs. 
Nettleby said, taking no notice, out- 
wardly, of her companion’s annoyance, 
but making a mental note of it with ex- 
treme satisfaction ; ‘‘ and as I thought 
you might not have things fixed for 
making your bread just yet, I brought 
over a couple of loaves to you.” 

‘“ Well, now, that is real kind of 
you,”? exclaimed Damaris, her resent- 
ment vanishing as fast as it had arisen. 
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**1’m mighty obliged to you for think- 
ing of it, Mrs. Nettleby.”’ 

**Oh, that’s all right, Mrs. Rockner. 
I only brought a couple of small loaves. 
I guess you’ll be baking in a day or 
two.”’ 

*“*T reckon so; and Tom has put in 
just the neatest little stove that ever 
was,’”’ said Damaris, who was really 
dying to chatter a little bit to some 
other woman about her new posses- 
sions, the worldly goods with which she 
had so lately been endowed. ‘ And he 
has the loveliest cupboards made in the 
kitchen for me. I never had a notion 
how handy he was until I saw every- 
thing here.”’ 

‘¢ Hadn’t you?’ asked Sarah ; but 
this time Damaris was not so easily 
chilled. 

‘* Why, the order he has the garden 
in is just surprising ; and I don’t be- 
lieve there’s such another two-year-old 
grove as that in the whole of Florida,”’ 
she went on. ‘And he has things 
about the house so tasty, there don’t 
seem to be anything left for me to do. 
Ain’t those creepers on the verandah 
sweet ?”’ she added, as they paused in 
front of the house. 

‘¢ H’m—h’m,” answered Sarah, with 
tightly closed lips, and she glanced with 
studied indifference at the graceful 
vines. 

Damaris was bitterly disappointed, 
just as Sarah intended she should be, 
but she did not care a scrap less for her 
pretty vines, as Sarah also intended her 
to do ; she only thought that Mrs. Net- 
tleby was very dull as well as very ill- 
natured ; and, with a natural shrinking 
from the undesirable mortal who could 
look on beauty without recognizing it, 
she withdrew into herself and made no 
further attempts to glory in the fair- 
ness of her home. 

It was a relief to her to join Tom and 
Joe indoors, and while the Nettlebys 
remained she took care to have no more 
private conversation with Sarah. Joe, 
indeed, suggested that he and Tom 
should go out fishing and leave the 
women to entertain each other; but 
even if Tom had been inclined to ac- 
cept the invitation, which he was’ not, 

















a glance at his wife’s face would have 
decided him against the project. 

‘‘I’m having a sort o’ honeymoon 
to-day, you see,’’ Tom explained, with- 
out a particle of false bashfulness, 
‘‘which means that I ain’t a-going to 
leave Damaris ; so I reckon we’ll catch 
the fish another time.”’ 

At this Sarah sneered undisguisedly, 
and provoked Tom to inquire, with a 
malicious grin, if Joe had not ever 
done as much for her. 

‘‘ Tf I’d ever seen him going to make 
sich a fool of himself, I’d hev turned 
him out,’’ answered Sarah, with an air 
of spirited defiance. ‘‘Come along, 
Joe ; can’t you see he’s jest dying to 
get quit of us. He ain’t half through 
his sparking yet.’’ And she turned 
her husband out of the house with a 
high hand, following him with a rare 
affectation of haste, and throwing back 
at Tom and Damaris a laugh that was 
more spiteful than playful. 

Tom was so much amused at this 
little display himself, that it came as a 
sort of shock to him when he looked 
at Damaris and saw her pretty eyes full 
of tears. 

‘Why, you ain’t never going to be 
so silly as to take notice of what she 
says!’? he exclaimed incredulously. 
** Well, now, the idea of minding Sarah 
Nettleby! Don’t you be foolish, Dam- 
aris ; kiss me, girl, and go on laugh- 
ing, the way you were doing before she 
came.”’ 

Damaris did as she was told about 
the kiss, but the laughter did not come 
quite so easily until she had told Tom 
all about what Sarah had said and left 
unsaid, the latter forming the heaviest 
part of the grievance. 

‘¢ That’s jist her way,” he said. ‘If 
you lived in the biggest house in Fort 
Ballantyne she wouldn’t give you the 
satisfaction of saying it was a fine 
place. Only if some one you didn’t 
like lived there, she’d say it was awfully 
grand. What brought her here, any- 
how ?”? 

‘There it is now,’’ said Damaris, 
displaying a most unfeminine love of 
justice ; ‘‘she came to bring us some 
bread ; and she can’t be so bad alto- 
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gether, or she wouldn’t think of doing 
one a good-natured turn like that.” 

‘‘That’s all you know about her 
yet,”’ answered Tom with scant charity. 
‘“If you gave her the. shinglings of 
your ha’r o’ Monday, she’d send you 
the parings of her nails o’ Tuesday to 
make things even. *Twas all on ac- 
count o’ the guavas we gave her last 
night that she brought us that there 
bread to-day ; don’t you forgit it !”’ 

Damaris professed a firm adherence 
to her belief that Mrs. Nettleby ‘* could 
not be so bad altogether,” possibly as 
a sort of unconscious penance for her 
pleasure in hearing a contrary opinion 
from Tom ; but he was vexed at see- 
ing Damaris hurt, and to make allow- 
ances for Sarah was quite beyond his 
philosophy at present. Her distress 
furnished a good excuse for a renewal 
of what Sarah had coarsely called 
‘* sparking,’’ and they were soon suffi- 
ciently absorbed in each other to forget 
the existence of that troublesome little 
personage. 

Tom was not a very highly imagina- 
tive young man, but he was most thor- 
oughly in love with his sweet wife, and 
if it seemed to him that she was quite 
equal, if not superior, in appearance to 
her beautiful sister Rhoda, his state of 
mind was hardly to be wondered at. 
Damaris had charms of her own that 
were far from insignificant, and it 
spoke well for Tom’s good sense that 
he had been attracted to her rather 
than to her sister, who was not quite as 
good as she was handsome. 

Like most of the Southern women, 
Damaris was deficient in color ; but the 
clear marking of her dark eyebrows, 
and the rich brown of her unruly hair, 
that curled with the perfect coquetry 
of nature about her forehead, compen- 
sated for the paleness of a complexion 
which might have helped to furnish 
forth a plain girl if taken in conjunction 
with light hair and nondescript furnish- 
ing about the eyes. Her mouth was 
not small like Mrs. Nettleby’s, but the 
lips were full, red, and gloriously 
curved, and her teeth were white and 
even. Her hands were small and 
white, although she had never spared 
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them in the kitchen nor the dairy, and 
her feet were slight and shapely. 
Above all, she possessed a remarkably 
sweet expression, and her clear eyes 
testified to an inward purity. 

Tom had found a treasure the price 
of which was above rubies ; and, being 
but young himself, he thought he knew 
how to value it at its full worth, and 
would have been quite ready to fight 
any man who disputed either the value 
or his understanding of it. 


CHAPTER III. 

A FEW weeks passed in that charm- 
ing uneventfulness, which is not only 
perfect peace, but also perfect happi- 
ness to simple minds undisturbed by 
any natural craving for excitement. 
These were the very earliest days of 
the settlement of Rimesville, in which 
one or two Northerners and half-a- 
dozen Crackers made up the sum of 
settlers, Mrs. Nettleby and Mrs. Rock- 
ner representing the female population ; 
and the distance between the scattered 
cottages was too great to allow of con- 
stant visiting from one to another; 
consequently Tom and Damaris were 
left as much aione as their hearts could 
wish, and enjoyed their solitude im- 
mensely. Just as Damaris was begin- 
ning to wonder a good deal about what 
might be going on at ‘‘ Pop’s place,’’ 
and to hunger for news of Rhoda, at 
last, one day, there came a visitor. 
Tom had been ploughing his grove that 
morning, and was coming in to his mid- 
day meal, when he caught sight of 
some one riding through the gate of 
the outer fence. 

‘* Hello, Damaris !’’ he called, ** who’s 
a-coming ?”’ 

Damaris, flushed a little from her 
occupation in the kitchen, looked out, 
and became still rosier with pleasure as 
she recognized an old friend in the little 
cream-colored pony that had long been 
familiar with the road to Pop Lang- 
ford’s stable. This meant news from 
home, and her eyes danced. 

“It must be Jeff Carter,’’? she said 
eagerly. ‘‘I’d know the pony any- 
where.” 

But Tom did not look quite so de- 
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lighted ; neither horse nor rider was 
an old friend of his, although he rec- 
ollected with uncomfortable distinctness 
that he had seldom made a journey to 
Pop Langford’s without encountering 
both at the end of it. They were close 
to the house now, and no time remained 
for talking, so the young couple stood 
still at the picket-fence gate to welcome 
their visitor, and receive him with the 
refreshing intelligence that he was just 
in time for dinner. The pony was hos- 
pitably accommodated with corn in the 
stable, and in less than ten minutes the 
little party of three were seated round 
asmoking dish of bacon, cabbage, and 
gritis—a form of light refreshment 
which no true Cracker will shun, even 
on the hottest day ever smiled upon by 
Florida skies. 

Jeff Carter was undoubtedly the 
handsomest young man in the county, 
and remarkable for possessing nothing 
of the usual Cracker type in his ap- 
pearance. He had dark hair and eyes, 
and his coloring was rich and bright ; 
his face was a pure oval, and his cheek- 
bones utterly guiltless of a tendency to 
undue prominence. 

Tom’s face was square, his hair the 
color of tow, and his complexion sal- 
low ; only his white teeth, his clear 
blue eyes, and his smile saved him 
from absolute ugliness. But it never 
entered into the mind of Damaris to 
make any comparison between the two, 
nor to think for a moment that Jeff 
possessed the smallest advantage over 
her husband in any way. Tom’s was 
the one face on which she had ever 
looked with the eyes of love, and there- 
fore it was, apart from all others, sur- 
rounded by a halo, of something better 
than beauty. Women, as arule, bestow 
very little consideration on actual good 
looks in the opposite sex; but men, 
placing a much higher value on beauty 
in women, are not always quick to un- 
derstand this. 

‘**The old man is peart and hearty,” 
said Jeff, in answer to sundry anxious 
questions about Pop. ‘ He misses you 
some, as might be expected, but Miss 
Rhoda keeps him lively.” 





** And how is Rhoda ?” 




















**Same‘as usual,’? answered Jeff, 
with a curious mixture of gruffness 
and sheepishness. ‘‘ My saddle-bags 
are crammed to bustin’ with two big 
parcels she sent you,”’ he added good- 
humoredly ; ‘‘ and I reckon there’d a’ 
bin two more if the hoss could ’a toted 
them.”’ 

Damaris thanked him very. politely, 
and brought in a couple of late water- 
melons for the men to employ them- 
selves on while she examined the 
contents of the parcels. These were 
mostly little household matters, col- 
lected and put aside from day to day, 
as it occurred to Rhoda that they might 
be useful to her sister; but the chief 
thing was a letter, illegibly written, 
and badly spelt, containing certain 
vague, ill-expressed hints of something 
dreadful that had happened, and of 
something still more dreadful that was 
going to happen before long, which 
frightened Damaris as much as they 
puzzled her—none the less because 
she was strictly enjoined ‘not to say 
a word to Tom,” and *‘ to comfort poor 
Jeff.” 

The consequence of these two in- 
junctions was that Damaris took the 
very first opportunity of snatching a 
private interview with Jeff Carter. 
She knew that he had been in love with 
Rhoda for years, and, remembering his 
confusion of manner in speaking of 
her, felt sure that if Rhoda were in 
trouble, he must know it. There was 
no time to be wasted in beating about 
the bush, because Tom might return at 
any moment; and, although hating to 
have a secret from him, she felt bound 
to respect her sister’s confidence ; so 
she went straight to the point, and 
asked Jeff innocently if there was any- 
thing wrong. It seemed he thought 
there was something very wrong in- 
deed, and wondered, repreachfully, 
that she had not found it out before 
now. As for him, nothing that could 
happen would make any difference in 
his love for Rhoda. Only two days 
ago, he said, he had asked her again to 
marry him, now that she might want 
some one to stand by her “if Pop got 
mad, and turned her out;”’ but, with 
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the ingratitude of misery, she had ac- 
cused him of wanting to turn her 
trouble to his own advantage ; and al- 
though she had repented of her unrea- 
sonableness in making this very hard 
accusation, even consoling him by giv- 
ing him her messages to carry to Dam- 
aris, still she persisted in rejecting his 
offer, and would not hold out to him“a 
hope for the future. He closed his 
story by expressing a fierce wish for 
five minutes’ interview with some un-. 
known person, and then turned away 
his face, and fell into a despairing 
silence. 

Damaris began to cry, for, next to 
Tom, she loved Rhoda better than any 
one else; and, although brought up 
among people who thought very lightly 
of such misfortunes as had befallen her 
sister, her own mind was sufficiently 
white and clean to allow of her regard- 
ing Rhoda’s trouble with all due horror 
and genuine sorrow. Crying, however, 
would not mend matters, and her tears 
were soon dried, owing to the double 
consideration that she did not want 
Tom to see any traces of them, and 
that she had not yet fulfilled her com- 
mission to ‘* comfort poor Jeff.”” With 
womanly unselfishness she reflected 
that it came much harder on Jeff than-: 
on her ; and saying a few simple words 
to that effect, with a world of sympathy 
in her tone, she Jaid her hand gently 
on his shoulder, and told him in her 
own sweet way how much she wished 
he could have been her brother. 

It would have required a harder 
heart than Jeff’s to refuse comfort 
from such a source, and he felt obliged, 
in common gratitude, to pull himsejf 
together, and make an effort to look 
cheerful. 

**T hain’t given up all hope yet,’”’ he 
said, with a miserable attempt at a 
smile. ‘* While she’s alive I’ll never 
leave off trying to persuade her to have 
me. I ain’t good enough for sech a 
gal as she is, but I’d never let her ‘be 
sorry she tuk me, anyhow.”’ 

There was something very touching 
in the modest estimate of himself held 
by this young Adonis, who might have 
taken his choice among twenty better 
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women, and yet lay humbly at the feet 
of that soiled one, calling himself not 
good enough for her. It was love with- 
out visible limit. 

Damaris felt the tears coming back 
into her eyes, and then she heard the 
sound of Tom’s step on the verandah, 
and withdrew her hand from Jeff’s 
shoulder, but not quite in time. 

She thought so.much and so sorrow- 
fully about Rhoda all that day, and the 
next, after Jeff had left them, that she 
was blinder than she would otherwise 
have been to certain unpleasant little 
* changes in Tom’s manner ; but on the 
third day she became more alive to the 
fact that he was very silent, rather 
testy, and certainly less demonstrative 
in his affection than she had ever be- 
fore known him to be. These things 
indeed helped to make her feel still 
more unhappy, but she was not so fool- 
ish as to suppose for a moment that her 
husband loved her less, or was growing 
tired of her; she only thought, with 
matter-of-fact simplicity, that perhaps 
he was not feeling very well, and bear- 
ing in mind certain peculiarities of 
“‘Pop’s,”’? she feared to worry him by 
asking questions, or taking too much 
notice of the apparently low state of his 
spirits. Had she known, poor girl, of 
the raging fire of jealousy that was 
consuming him ever since he had seen 
her standing with her hand on Jeff 
Carter’s shoulder, and her eyes full of 
: tears, she might truly have given him 
credit for possessing a degree of self- 
control to which Pop could not lay 
claim even in his hardiest moments. 

About this time there occurred an- 
other little exchange of civilities be- 
tween Damaris and Mrs. Nettleby, 
spiced with a few incivilities, thrown in 

by the latter to keep the balance on her 
own side. A pineapple from Damaris 
called forth a string of onions from 
Sarah, together with a visit consider- 
ably longer than the first one she had 
paid. 

Of course Sarah had not been five 
minutes inside the Rockners’ house be- 
fore she discovered the presence of a 
mysterious cloud; and, equally of 

course, she did not allow so fine an op- 
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portunity for making herself disagree- 
able to escape. She made’ pointed 
inquiries as to the limits of honey- 
moons in general, and more than 
hinted that this one in _ particular 
seemed to be very far on in its last 
quarter. She declared her opinion that 
any two people who lived in such an 
out-of-the-way place, never seeing any 
one else to speak to, must become quite 
sick of one another in a few weeks, and 
would inevitably hate each other at the 
end of six months. She announced, 
with a great show of carelessness, that 
she detested her own husband, and that 
he was quite aware of the fact, but was 
as little troubled by it as she should be 
if he returned the compliment. It all 
came of having no variety, never see- 
ing any one else from one week’s end 
to another. 

** We don’t find it so bad as all that 
comes to,’’ said Damaris, half laugh- 
ing, although disgusted ; for she could 
laugh easily, being still very happy, 
except for her trouble about Rhoda, 
and her fears about Tom’s health. 
** And there are visitors around some- 
times, for we had one a few days ago.”’ 

“Who was that?’ asked Sarah, 
who never missed a chance of collect- 
ing any little scraps of news that might 
be found floating about at long inter- 
vals. 

‘“‘ Jeff Carter,’? answered Damaris. 
“A young fellow from near Pop’s 
place. He brought me some messages 
from my sister.”” And with the 
thought of poor Rhoda, there came a 
bright blush that was not lost on her 
inquiring neighbor. 

‘“*That’s it, of course,’ said Sarah, 
glancing sharply at Tom, whose eyes 
seemed glued to the toe of his brogan. 
‘*You’ve had a little bit of a change, 
seeing an old friend, and now that he’s 
gone, you feel duller than ever — natu- 
rally. Why don’t you go home for a 
spell, Mrs. Rockner? It might do you 
good. I’d go smart enough if my home 
were as close as that.”’ 

‘*¢ But I don’t want to go,” said Dam- 
aris. ‘I ain’t dull, nor lonesome, nor 
anything.”’ 





Mrs. Nettleby contented herself with 
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answering by a short, sharp laugh, that 
said plainly, “‘I don’t believe a word 
of it,’ and feeling that she had thus 
reduced Damaris to a satisfactory state 
of irritation and impotence, took her 
leave, and departed. 


CHAPTER IV. 

SHORTLY after this Damaris found 
her stock of groceries so far diminished 
that it became necessary for Tom to 
make a journey to Fort Ballantyne to 
lay in afresh supply. He would have 
to spend one night away from home, 
and was so considerate as to ask Dam- 
aris if she would like to have Sarah 
Nettleby to stay with her for company ; 
but his offer was not regarded as a 
tempting one, and Damaris declared 
her nerves quite equal to the trial of 
thirty-six hours’ solitude. 

For all that, she felt very lonely as 
she stood in the pale light of dawn 
watching the old wagon vanishing 
away into the woods; and, having not 
yet eaten her breakfast, she decided 
that she would want no dinner, and 
that she would not go to the trouble of 
lighting a fire again until supper-time. 
As for Tom he had not gone a mile 
before he wished himself back again, 
and straightway delivered his mind 
over for a prey to all sorts of dreadful 
imaginings about things that might 
possibly happen in his absence. <A 
wandering family of hogs might elect 
to visit the sweet potato patch; there 
would be no one to help poor Damaris 
to drive them out; and hog-like they 
would return again and again until they 
had either finished the potatoes, or 
wearied Damaris to death. He had 
not seen a bear for the last twelve 
months, but still it might so happen 
that on this very day, of all others, a 
bear would walk boldly into the place, 
frighten Damaris into a faint, and per- 
haps even attack her when he saw her 
unable to defend, herself. No one ever 
thought of firing the woods at this time 
of year, but still, it had not rained for 
a fortnight, and a match thrown away 
too hastily after lighting a pipe would 
do the business ; and the wind was set- 
ting straight for that corner of the pas- 
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ture where the grass was longest on 
each side of the fence. If the fire 
once got up to this, why, the rails of 
the pasture fence would carry. it right 
on to the picket fence; and, if the 
wind were strong enough, the flames 
might easily be blown from that to the , 
house. Then the hogs, and the bear, 
and the fire melted away before the 
face of another possibility: suppose | 
that Jeff Carter should go to see Dam- 
aris again! There were two roads 
from Fort Ballantyne to Rimesville ; 
Jeff might be on one of them now 
while he, Tom, was on the other, trav- 
elling in an opposite direction. Tom 
had thought himself quite recovered 
from his ugly fit of jealousy; for, 
although he had been too proud to ask 
an explanation of what he had seen, 
Damaris had been so sweet and loving 
to him ever since, and so entirely fer- 
getful of Jeff’s existence, that he had 
made up his mind to believe the ex- 
planation existed, full and satisfactory, 
and to give no more room to his un- 
worthy doubts. Just now, however, 
his mind being laid open for the ad- 
mission of all thoughts tending to 
the manufacture of gratuitous misery, 
these discarded doubts returned in 
force ; and, by the time Fort Ballan- 
tyne was reached, he was in a state of 
keener disquietude than at the first mo- 
ment of seeing Damaris in the act of 
bestowing sympathy on her sister’s 
lover. 

He made his purchases with what 
haste he could, intending to give the 
lean pony but a few hours’ rest, and 
start on his return journey in the mid- 
dle of the night. The sun had already 
set, and he was making his way to a 
building dignified by the name of hotel, 
in search of supper, when he suddenly 
found himself enthusiastically pounced 
upon by a certain old friend, named. 
Jake Widdin, whom he had not seen 
for a year or more. 

**'Wal, I’m durned if this ain’t the 
luckiest start, that we should both 
come into town on the same day!”’ 
exclaimed Jake in high good humor. 
“Come and have a drink.” 

But Tom was not socially inclined ; 
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he was in a hurry to get his supper, 
and he said so. 

“ All right,” said Jake, ‘ I’li go along 
an’ hey. supper with you. What’s the 
news? Lhain’t got none. I never so 
much as hearn a word o’ you since the 
last day I was out your way, an’ that’s 
more’n, a year ago.” 

In that case Jake knew nothing of 
his marriage, and Tom thought he 
would, keep back this important piece 
of intelligence for a while, and surprise 
him presently. Already he was begin- 
nig to feel better for having some 
one to talk to, and the uncomfortable 
theughts were spreading their wings to 
fly. They had a comfortable supper 
side by side at the long table, which was 
not very full this evening, and after 
that they went out on the wide veran- 
dal of the hotel to smoke and gossip 
for an hour before turning in. 

‘‘ Why don’t you look out for a wife, 
Jake ?”’ asked Tom jocularly, as a lead 
to the revelation of his own good for- 
tune. ‘It must be mighty lonesome 


out at your place.” 
“TT should smile,” drawled Jake. 
“‘Lonely ain’t no name for what it is 


sometimes. But you see, Tom, it’s jest 
this-a-way ; if I c’uld find a gal made 
on the identical pattern of my old 
mother, I’d marry her to-morrow, with- 
out waiting to ask her given name ; 
but I do believe there ain’t one 0’ 
the hull crowd that’s born since my 
mother’s time that a man can trust 
further’n he kin see her.” 

Tom did not relish the turn the con- 
versation had taken. 

‘‘Has your girl chucked you ?”’ he 
asked, half sulkily. 

‘No, sir!” answered Jake. ‘* None 
ever had the chance. I’ve kep’ purty 
clear ©’ gals up to now, an’ I’m jest 
goin’ on keepin’ clear a spell longer, 
you bet. They ain’t good for much — 
not the lot down here anyhow.”’ 

“¢ Wal,”’ said Tom, “‘ there’s good and 
there’s bad everywhere, I reckon.” 

“Mostly bad in Flor’da, or I’m a 
nigger,’ answered Jake positively. 
‘‘ Look ye here now, Tom ; ’tis a year, 
or maybe eighteen months ago, since I 
Was out at Pop Langford’s place, and I 
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seen there two as purty girls as any 
man in the state c’uld call himself the 
father of ; an’ they looked good too — 
good, an’ sorter innocent, like picturs 
of angels in story-books. I thought a 
lot o’ them two gals, an’ it even seemed 
as if I’d like to go out there again for 
another look around, jest to make up 
my mind which wur the purtiest, an’ to 
jedge if either o’ them wur anything on 
the pattern o’ my old mother. Wal, 
I’m a slow sort o’ feller, an’ though I 
kep’ thinkin’ a lot, I never went; an’ 
not long ago a man told me a story 
about one of ’em that made me feel 
mighty glad for staying at home. He 
laughed, the feller that told me, an’ 
says he, ‘ Every man in the place knows 
it except Pop himself an’ the boy that 
wants to marry her, and she’s fooled 
those two finely.’ From what he told 
me, I reckon her troubles are close to 
her, God help her. I’m right smart 
glad I ain’t the boy that’s fooled, that’s 
all.”” 

“You didn’t hear his name, I sup- 
pose ?”’ asked Tom huskily. 

“No, I can’t say as I did. There 
was something said about Jeff Carter, 
but I didn’t clearly understand what he 
had to do with it. It might hev bin 
the other way round. I was thinking 
too solemn about the escape I had to 
ask questions.”’ 

*¢ You didn’t hear the girl’s name ? ”? 

** Why, no; an’ if I heard it now I 
wouldn’t be any wiser, seein’ as I don’t 
know one from the other. The day I 
was out at Pop’s, I was sorter inclined 
to ask them their given names, so that 
I might remember them, an’ know 
which one belonged to which; but 
bein’ a slow kind o’ feller I never got 
so fur as to speak to either o’ them. 
I spent that hull day tradin’ with Pop 
Langford for that same little bay mare 
I was ridin’ this evening, an’ a tol’ble 
good trade I made, too. I swapped a 
sorrel colt ——”’ 

But Tom cut his trading remniinis- 
cences short before they were well be- 
gun, and declaring, with an affectation 
of drowsiness, that he must get an 
hour’s sleep if he was to start that 
night, made his way to the livery 
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stables where the lean pony was enjoy- 
ing a little well-earned repose, and lay 
down in his own wagon, with as small 
a prospect of sleep as well might be. 

‘“‘Who was that you were talking 
to?’ asked the proprietor of the Grand 
Hotel, coming out to join Jake Widdin 
in his third after-supper pipe. 

“Tom Rockner,’? answered Jake ; 
**he had supper here just now.” 

** Yes, of course ; I saw you both at 
table. Between ourselves, Jake, do 
you reckon he knows what’s happened 
about Rhoda Langford ? ” 

** Wal, I was jest a-tellin’ him,’’ said 
Jake awkwardly. 

‘You were, were you? Rather you 
than I.”’ 

‘“* Why that ?”’ asked Jake. 

** Wal, because. Are you acting silly, 
man, or don’t you know that Tom 
Rockner is married to her sister ?”’ 

Jake jumped to his feet with a very 
big oath, and felt himself all over. 
“¢ There ain’t a hole in me anywheres,”’ 
he observed, after a pause. ‘ Wal, 
that there Tom Rockner is the quietest 
feller I ever struck, an’ no mistake.’’ 


It did not occur to him, being, as he 
would say himself, a slow sort of fellow, 
that his information had not been con- 
veyed in the clearest manner possible, 
and his only anxiety at present was not 
to encounter Tom again before he 
should start for home. 


CHAPTER V. 

IT was not long after Tom had left 
her before Damaris began to feel the 
effects of rising two and a half hours 
before the sun; her thoughts became 
confused, weights of lead attached 
themselves to each eyelid, and nothing 
in the world seemed quite clear except 
the recollection that Tom had slung a 
dhammock for her on the verandah two 
<lays ago, and that she had found it 
very comfortable. 

In this hammock she lay down and 
slept, peacefully at first, but afterwards 
with troubled visions of Tom and the 
Nettlebys, Rhoda and Jeff Carter, all 
mixed up together in inextricable con- 
fusion. 

Her sleep might have lasted, for all 
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she knew, any length of time from five 
minutes to three hours, when it was 
broken by a subtle consciousness of 
being no longer alone, and she raised 
herself with a sudden start to find one 
of the dream-faces there before her 
eyes. Her first collected impression 
was that she was looking at a ghost; 
and indeed the appearance of her sis- 
ter might well justify the thought. It 
was Rhoda, but thin, haggard, pale ; 
as different from the Rhoda she had 
last seen as a corpse from a living body. 
Still, however changed, one look was 
enough for Damaris ; in a moment she 
was on her feet, clasping that poor 
faded rose to her heart, remembering 
only what she had been, and nothing 
of what she was. There was a whole 
heart’s tenderness in her kisses. 

Rhoda had never been given, in one 
sense, to the ways of weak women, and 
she did not cry, nor do anything that at 
all approached what is generally under- 
stood by ‘‘making a scene,’’ but the 
actual scene of tragic repression was 
far more pathetic in its intensity than 
the bitterest wailings could have been. 
She went quietly into the house with 
Damaris, and sank into the nearest 
chair, evidently exhausted. 

*Is Tom away?’ she asked ; and, 
as if already knowing the answer, went 
on, without waiting for it, ‘‘ Pop has 
turned me out, Damaris; that’s how 
I’m here.”’ 

‘* But how did you. come so far— 
poor Rhoda—and you so sick and 
weak ?”? 

*“‘ Jeff Carter brought me all the way 
in his wagon.’’ 

“‘ Jeff!’? exclaimed Damaris, with 
wide open cyes. 

‘“‘ Yes, Jeff!’ answered Rhoda, with 
a touch of defiancein hertone. ‘ There 
ain’t a better man living than Jeff.” 

Damaris murmured a little loyal 
something, claiming equal rank for 
Tom. 

‘¢ Your man is good,”’ assented Rhoda; 
‘but, you see, I reckon he’s ’most too 
good for comfort. If Tom was to come 
in here right now, you know what he’d 
do. He’d turn me out, rather than see 
you soil your hand by touching me. 
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But this is what Jeff did: he found me 
in the woods the night Pop turned me 
out, more’n a week ago, and he tuk 
me home to his mother, and told her 
*twas only her Christian duty to help 
me over my trouble, seeing I had no 
mother of my own. My baby was born 
that same night ; an’ now Jeff brought 
me out here, because i wanted to see 
you so bad.” 

*“*They are real kind folks, him an’ 
his mother too,”’ said Damaris. ‘ But 
where is Jeff? Did he go away ?” 

** He wouldn’t come in ; he reckoned 
we’d get along best by ourselves. I 
guess he’s gone to see one of the boys 
living somewhere around here. I told 
him I’d stay for a spell. Look, Dam- 
aris.”’ 

Rhoda opened the folds of her shawl 
and displayed the sleeping cause of all 
her trouble, its little pink, nondescript 
countenance puckered into the sem- 
blance of a dream of hunger, and its 
tiny fingers convulsively grasping noth- 
ing. As the two women bent over it 
— forgetting in their fatuous admiration 
that it had no business, poor mite, to 
be in the world at all—the dream 


glided into reality, the round eyes un- 
closed, and then again became extin- 
guished promptly, as the small mouth 
opened to send forth a wail of astonish- 


ing power and volume. Rhoda satis- 
fied its demands from a feeding-bottle ; 
and, peace being restored, the admira- 
tion began afresh. 

‘* He’s a lovely baby,’’ said Damaris 
with a half sigh. ‘*‘ Why don’t you 
nurse him yourself, Rhoda ?” 

‘*T was afraid he wouldn’t thrive on 
what I could give him ; I was fretting 
too much,’’ answered Rhoda evasively. 
‘¢T wonder would you take care of him 
for me, Damaris, if I died ?”’ 

** Of course I would; but you ain’t 
going to die, my dear. You’ll be quite 
peart again soon, and then you'll 
marry poor Jeff that wants you so bad, 
and that’s bin so kind to you.”’ 

Rhoda darted a look at her. 

‘“*T may be wicked, Damaris, but I 
ain’t quite so mean as that comes to,” 
she answered, with a curious flash of 
original morality. 





‘But he loves you very much,’’ 
urged Damaris; ‘‘and if you married 
him Pop would make it up with you, 
and things would come all straight 
again.”’ 

** You think what I’ve done is a sin,’’ 
said Rhoda slowly; “‘ and I reckon it 
is. But it would be a deal bigger sin 
for me to marry Jeff now, after all 
that’s come and gone, and me not lov- 
ing him a bit more’n I did the first time 
he asked me. I may be wrong about 
most things, but that’s my notion of a 
sin, and I ain’t likely to change it.”’ 

‘“*Won’t you tell me anything ?’’ 
asked Damaris, after a while; but 
Rhoda shook her head. 

‘“*His name shall never pass my 
lips,”? she said, “‘ for, if Jeff found it 
out, he would kill him, if he had to wait 
ten years for the chance.”’ 

** But Pop should make him marry 
you, or else shoot him,’’ Damaris ob- 
jected, with a vague remembrance of 
reports of such-like summary proceed- 
ings which had from time to time 
reached the seclusion of her youth. 

Rhoda smiled indulgently from the 
superior height of a bitter experience. 

‘Pop don’t care,’’? she said. ‘“ And 
if he did, it would be all the same, for 
he couldn’t find out; and I—LI shall 
never see him again. Don’t you fret, 
Damaris, only mind you’ve promised to 
take care of the child if anything hap- 
pens to me.”’ 

Whereupon Damaris wasted no more 
words, but kissed her and kissed the 
baby, and went to prepare the dinner 
she had but lately resolved not to cook 
that day. 

All through the afternoon Rhoda 
allowed herself to be cared for and 
waited on, with passive submission ; 
and when evening came, she agreed as 
a matter of course to spend the night 
with Damaris, saying that Jeff would 
not come to fetch her until the next 
morning. She complained of being 
very tired, and lay down on the bed 
directly after supper without removing 
any part of her dress. When Damaris 
had put her house in order for the 
night, and it was time for her to go to 
bed, she found Rhoda, to all appear- 
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ance, so sound asleep that it seemed a 
pity to arouse her for the sake of un- 
dressing, so she lowered the mosquito 
net very carefully and crept inside it as 
quietly as she could, placing the baby, 
with great solicitude, on a high pillow 
between her and her sister, so that 
neither could by any chance have the 
misfortune to smother it. 

She was soon lost to all conscious- 
ness of the perplexities of life ; and, as 
her regular breathing placed the fact 
beyond dispute, Rhoda opened her eyes 
and looked at her, long and lovingly. 
The moon had risen, flooding the little 
room with light, and Rhoda could see 
the smile on Damaris’s parted lips, and 
the dimples on her baby’s hand as dis- 
tinctly as at noonday. She bent over 
to kiss them both, and then lay quite 
still again lest the action should awaken 
them. Having waited for a few min- 
utes, and finding that neither stirred, 
she slipped noiselessly from the bed 
and from the room, pausing again to 
listen as she reached the passage. The 


night was unusually warm for the time 
of year, and the front door stood wide 


open to allow as much air as possible to 
enter the house. Rhoda passed out, 
and made her last pause on the veran- 
dah ; then she went down the steps 
into the garden, and, with her feet now 
on the silent sand, she no longer feared 
to betray herself, and went firmly on 
her way. She even noticed that Dam- 
aris had neglected to shut the door of 
the chicken house, and, with the habits 
of a lifetime strong in this supreme 
moment, she delayed to cheat the foxes 
of their supper. She thought that if 
Damaris remembered anything about it 
in the morning, she would be glad to 
find it had been shut. 

She did not care to walk far through 
the sand, which would faithfully re- 
cord her footsteps, and the shortest 
way to the lake lay through an enclosed 
** pasture,’’ which was nothing more 
than a piece of rough land which had 
never been grubbed, although it had 
been cleared of trees. Good grass 
grew in parts, but there were also large 
clumps of low-growing bushes, here 
and there a palmetto, and many seed- 
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ling oaks. It was, in fact, a capital 
playground for snakes, and Tom had 
long been threatening to grub and lay 
it out in better grass ; but it still re- 
mained in its wild condition, and the 
cows fed there and took no. hurt. 
Rhoda walked on through the rank 
growth, taking no heed of where she 
set her feet, looking towards, and 
thinking of the wide lake, lying still 
and deep in the moonlight. There 
were alligators in it, and she shuddered. 
as she thought of them, but she would 
have time to drown before they found 
her out; and afterwards what did it 
matter? Once dead, she could feek 
nothing any more. 

She felt her foot press against some- 
thing that was too soft to be a root ; 
there was a quick sound of rattling in 
the grass ; and, in the instant that she 
felt herself struck, she knew that she 
had trodden on a rattlesnake. In blind 
terror she struggled on towards the 
lake ; at all costs she must reach it be- 
fore five minutes passed ; but she had 
never been on the spot before,.and she 
did not know until she stood touching 
it that just here the fringe of bushes on 
the bank cut off all access. to: the water. 
She crept painfully through the wire 
fence that enclosed the pasture, think- 
ing to follow the lake shore until she 
should find a break im the barrier ; but 
the easier death was beyond her reach. 
Sight and senses seemed failing ; yet 
with the frenzy of pain combating her 
mortal weaknesses she made her way 
farther and farther into the open pine 
woods, where there was little under- 
growth to impede her, and where the 
purposeless track she followed led her 
to an ever-increasing distance from the 
shore. At last she dropped, powerless. 
and éxhausted, at the foot uf a great 
live oak, and lay gasping out her life to 
the quiet breath of the night. The 
spreading branches held their sombre 
grey hangings of Spanish moss above 
and around her rough death-bed ; the 
moonlight threw strange shadows on 
her lovely face, distorted now in her 
last agony; and, all the while, Dam- 
aris and the little child slept softly, side 
by side. 
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From Macmillan’s Magazine, 
THE LETTERS OF HENRY THE FOURTH. 


HENRY THE FourtuH of France is 
perhaps the most remarkable instance 
of aman who has achieved a great lit- 
erary reputation without in the least 
intending it. A fighter and a states- 
man from his youth upwards, at no 
time given to books or caring for lit- 
erature other than as a national posses- 
sion, he is yet recognized by the nation 
of modern Europe which shows the 
least tolerance for amateurs as one of 
the greater lights of her literary firma- 
ment. In fine, he ranks as a letter- 
writer second only to Madame de 
Sévigné. But between the methods of 
these two masters of the art what a 
contrast! While the cultivated woman 
of leisure made it part of her day’s 
work to spend an hour or two at her 
writing-table, pouring forth charming 
and enlightened gossip, Henry’s letters 
are momentary episodes snatched from 
the hurry and turmoil of constant war- 
fare, or in later life from the business 
of governing a great empire. Hence 
many of them are mere notes, dealing 
almost exclusively with the matter in 
hand, giving sometimes an order, some- 
times encouragement or sympathy, but 
seldom news. His fullest letters are 
those to the Comtesse de Gramont, la 
belle Corisande ; but even to her you 
feel that he is writing, so to speak, 
with one foot in the stirrup. How is it 
then that so rapid and careless a writer 
has gained so great a reputation ? 
What is the secret of his success ? 

In the first place, he had by nature 
the gift of style. It was a style such 
as Montaigne loved: ‘A simple and 
natural speech, such upon the paper as 
it is in the mouth ; a speech full of sap 
and sinew, curt and compressed ; not 
Jabored and polished so much as vehe- 
ment and brusque; not pedant-like, 
not monk-like, not lawyer-like, but 
rather soldier-like, as Suetonius calls 
that of Julius Cesar.’? In an age in 
which the besetting sin of prose writers, 
of Montaigne himself no less than of 
the least literary of the numerous gen- 
tlemen who have given their memoirs 
to posterity, was longwindedness and 
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obscurity, Henry was remarkable in 
using short, simple sentences. When 
his grandmother, Margaret of Angou- 
léme, who, as we know from the 
‘¢ Heptameron,’’ was a graceful and, 
for her time, an admirable writer, 
wrote to Bishop Briconnet, or the Con- 
stable Montmorency, she apparently 
thought it a mark of respect to her 
correspondents to lose herself in a 
maze of intricate and involved phrase- 
ology, and to avoid before all things 
saying a plain thing in a plain way. 
Epistolary style had improved a good 
deal in France since Margaret’s day, 
and Henry’s contemporaries, Etienne 
Pasquier and Du Plessis Mornay, rank 
high among the prose writers of their 
time. Pasquier especially wrote simply 
and delightfully, but he was, so to 
speak, a professional letter-writer, writ- 
ing, like Pliny, avowedly with a view 
to publication. Nor indeed, though he 
is a more correct writer than the king, 
can he compare with him in the higher 
and rarer qualities of style. 

Henry’s rapid, direct way of writing 
was, no doubt, partly the natural ex- 
pression of his own character, but 
partly it was created by force of cir- 
cumstances. A man who has to dash 
off his letters between saddle and sup- 
per has no time to weave long periods 
or to enter on his subject by winding 
approaches ; he must say what he has 
to say in the fewest possible terms, 
plainly and to the point. There is not 
much in common between Henry and 
Calvin, either as men or writers, but 
their style has two significant points of 
resemblance. In the first place, Cal- 
vin’s style, like Henry’s, was in great 
measure determined by circumstances ; 
his object was to convince, and there- 
fore above all things he had to be clear 
and logical. Secondly, of both the say- 
ing is eminently true, that the style is 
the man. In Calvin’s you see the 
hard, unimaginative, logical, strong 
and wholly sincere man. Henry’s is 
equally a mirror of his character ; it 
not only reflects his rapidity of move- 
ment and thought, but it shows his 
power of grasping the central point of 
a situation. He has in an eminent 
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‘degree the knack of hitting upon the 
best word, the word which most ac- 
curately and vividly expresses the 
thought ; and this art, which is one of 
the secrets of style, and which Flaubert 
acquired by long and painful labor, he 
had by the royal gift of nature. It was 
part of his astonishing clearness of per- 
ception, his power of seeing facts as 
they are, his innate realism, as it 
would be called in these days. Besides 
this, his imagination, if of no great 
dlepth, was easily moved; he had 
something of the poet’s eye and of the 
poet’s feeling. Hence the frequent 
use of picturesque words and expres- 
sions which give a racy but untranslat- 
able flavor to his more intimate letters. 
The same lively imagination too, 
united with the suppleness of mind and 
character which was partly natural to 
him, but which had been greatly devel- 
oped by the perplexing difficulties of 
his career, made him at once a consum- 
mate judge of other men’s characters, 
and a master in one of the rarest arts 
of letter-writing, that of varying his 
tone with his correspondent. Thus to 


his companions-in-arms he is brusque 
and soldier-like, at once their comrade 


and their commander; to his mis- 
tresses he is the ardent and devoted 
lover, with a halo of romance round his 
head; to Henry the Third he is the 
loyal and respectful subject even when 
he is fighting against him. And to all 
alike he writes with a warmth of feel- 
ing that must have roused a corre- 
sponding glow in their hearts, even if 
they felt sometimes that behind the 
Gascon’s frank and affectionate bon- 
homie there lay a clear perception of 
his own needs and of the means by 
which they could best be satisfied. 
Finally, he had the indispensable qual- 
ity of a successful letter-writer, that of 
writing to his friends as if he were 
talking to them. 

His letters have been published in 
nine thick quarto volumes in the series 
of the ‘Documents Inédits” but this 
publication, which is by no means com- 
plete, naturally includes a large number 
of official letters of which the actual 
composition was the work of his secre- 
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taries. To enable readers to judge of 
his true epistolary style, M. Dussieux 
published in 1876 a sufficiently ample 
selection from the first eight volumes, 
consisting mainly of private letters 
(Lettres Intimes de Henri 1V.). More 
recently his letters to his mistresses 
have appeared under the auspices of 
M. Lescure (Lettres d’ Amour de Henri 
IV.), but as they give but one, and 
that, in some respects, the least pleas- 
ant side of his character, M. Dussieux’s 
publication is far the more serviceable 
one. It may be noticed that Henry 
wrote a bold and fairly legible hand, 
with a good deal of character about it. 
He is fond of making huge loops to his 
letters, and as he uses the letter y in 
place of i« even more freely than was 
usual in the sixteenth century, he has 
plenty of opportunity for indulging in 
this propensity. His spelling is ex- 
tremely variable, as was the practice in 
that day, and shows the same large tol- 
erance which characterized him in 
more important matters. 

As I have said, his fullest letters are 
those to the Comtesse de Gramont; 
they are also among his best. Of his 
various mistresses she was by far the 
worthiest, and the most his equal in 
mind and force of character; she as- 
sisted his plans, not only with counsel 
and sympathy, but by raising troops at 
her own expense. Naturally, there- 
fore, he makes her the confidant of his 
intentions, and gives her hurried but 
graphic accounts of his exploits. The 
correspondence, as we have it, begins 
in December, 1585, when his fortunes, 
and that of the Huguenot cause gener- 
ally, were apparently at a very low ebb. 
It is true that the death of the Duke of 
Alencon in June, 1584, an event, as 
Ranke caustically observes, of much 
more importance than his life had ever 
been, had brought Henry of Navarre 
into a position which when he lay in 
his great tortoise-shell at Pau he did 
not seem to have the slightest prospect 
of ever filling, that of next in succes- 
sion to the throne of France ; but this 
very event had caused the re-organiza- 
tion of the League in a more effective 
shape, followed by a fresh attack upon 
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the Huguenots. In July, 1585, the 
king, under the influence of Henry of 
Guise, had issued an edict against 
them, the so-called Edict of Nemours, 
unprecedented in its severity ; and in 
September Pope Sixtus the Fifth, act- 
ing under the same influence, excom- 
municated Henry of Navarre. This 
last weapon, however, fell quite harm- 
less, and the pope was soon afterwards 
moved to genuine admiration by seeing 
all over Rome placards signed by Na- 
varre, which stated that ‘* touching the 
crime of heresy, of which he is falsely 
accused, M. Sixte, who calls himself 
pope (with all respect to his Holiness), 
has falsely and maliciously lied, and he 
himself is a heretic.’ In October the 
king put forth a new edict of even 
greater severity, the immediate result 
of which was that a large number of 
Huguenots fled from France, and about 
the same time the eighth Civil War 
began. It was in the summer of 1585, 
during the desultory operations which 
characterized the beginning of this war, 
that Henry wrote to Corisande the let- 
ter containing the celebrated descrip- 
tion of the island of Marans near La 
Rochelle ; — 


I arrived last night from Marans, where 
I had gone to provide for its safety. Oh! 
how | wished you were there ; it’s the place 
the most after your heart | have ever seen. 
For this reason, and for no other, I am 
acquiring it by exchange. It is an island 
enclosed by wooded marshes, where, at 
every hundred paces, there are canals for 
the transport of the wood by boat. The 
water is clear, almost stagnant ; the canals 
of every breadth, the boats of all sizes. 
Among these deserts are a thousand gar- 
dens, which can only be reached by boat. 
The island is two leagues round, enclosed 
in the way I have told you ; a river runs at 
the foot of the castle, which lies in the 
middle of the town, and is as habitable as 
Pau. There are few houses which have 
not a door leading to theirown boat. The 
river divides into two arms, big enough not 
only for large boats, but for vessels of fifty 
tons. It’s only two leagues to the sea. As 
a matter of fact, it is a canal, not a river. 
Up stream the large boats go as far as 
Niort, distant twelve leagues. There are 
countless mills and solitary farms ; all sorts 
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‘traffic, all by boats. 








of singing-birds and sea-birds ; I send you 
some feathers. The fish are a marvel for 
quantity, size, and price ; a large carp three 
sous, a pike five. It’s a place of great 
The land is full of 
wheat, very fine. It’s a country to dwell 
in with pleasure in peace and with safety 
in war ; to enjoy one’s self with the object 
of one’s affections, and to regret her ab- 
sence. Oh! liow good it is to sing there. 


Less than two years after this Cori- 
sande began to show signs of resent- 
ment at her lover’s inconstancy. She 
wrote to him that she could have no 
confidence in anything so changeable. 
And in spite of his repeated protesta- 
tions of fidelity the rift went on con- 
tinually widening. A _ letter, dated 
May, 1589, has been enriched by her 
with a running commentary of no very 
friendly nature. ‘I swear,’’ writes 
Henry, ‘that I love and honor no one 
in the world like you.”’ ‘ There is no 
appearance of it,’ is the comment. 
**T will show my fidelity to you until 
the grave.” Corisande, after altering 
the word ‘fidelity’ to ‘infidelity,’ 
added, ‘I believe it.” In July he 
swears that he loves her more tham 
ever. The same _ protestations are 
continued throughout the winter. In 
the following May he writes, ‘I love 
you more than you do me.” A fort- 
night later he is sending an impatient 
summons to surrender to the Comtesse 
de la Roche-Guyon, whom he is also 
prepared to ‘“‘adore until the grave.”’ 
In July, however, he is still able to 
assure Corisande that he loves her 
better than anything in the world: “ A 
thing of which I am certain you will 
never have any doubts ; and upon this 
truth, my soul, I kiss a million times 
those beautiful eyes which I shall hold 
all my life dearer than anything in the 
world.”” Meanwhile Madame de la 
Roche-Guyon, greatly to his surprise, 
judging from the free and easy tone of 
his letter to her, had declined his offers 
of undying affection, and on the last 
day of August he writes to her in a 
very different tone : — 


My mistress,! I write to you these lines 


1 It may be as well to point out that, at this time, 
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on the eve of a battle. The issue is in the 
hands of God, who hath already ordained 
what shall come of it, for the glory and 
safety of my people. If I lose it, you will 
never see me again, for I am not a man to 
fly or retreat. But I can promise you that 
if I fall, my last thought but one shall be of 
you, my last of God, to whom I commend 
you and myself. 


The battle which Henry anticipated 
did not take place, for his opponent, 
the Duke of Parma, declined to fight, 
and Madame de la Roche-Guyon re- 
mained a virtuous woman. In the fol- 
lowing November the king saw and 
fell headlong in love with the fair, fool- 
ish face of Gabrielle d’Estrées, a fact 
which did not prevent him from writing 
once more to Corisande in terms of 
warm affection. It is Gabrielle d’Es- 
trées whose name is most closely asso- 
ciated in popular imagination with that 
of the Vert Galant. A woman of no 
education, little mind, and less than 
easy virtue, she must have been gifted 
in an unusual manner with tact and 
temper, for she not only retained her 
lover’s affections until her death, but, 
what was a more difficult matter, held 
her highly equivocal and difficult posi- 
tion, namely, that of a queen in all but 
name, almost without making an enemy. 
There is little in the king’s letters to 
her except protestations of affection, 
but one of them is so happy that it may 
be quoted in entirety : — 

I write to you, my dear love, at the foot 
of your picture, which I adore only because 
it is meant for you, not because it is like 
you. Iam a competent judge, as I have a 
painting of you in all perfection in my soul, 
in my heart, in my eyes. 

It must be confessed that the por- 
traits of Gabrielle at Chénonceaux, 
which are numerous, do not give one 
the idea of a very beautiful woman. 
The face is far too insipid. 

Another letter is notable as contain- 
ing an often-quoted passage : ‘It is on 
Sunday,”’ he says, referring to his in- 
tention to hear mass at Saint Denis, 
and so publicly proclaim his change of 
religion, ‘“‘that I take the perilous 


the word “ mistress” did not, either in French or 
English, bear its modern signification. 
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leap.’”?’ The phrase, like Lord Derby’s 
‘**leap in the dark,’’ has been quoted 
as a sign of the king’s levity in this 
important matter. This is not the 
place to justify his action, but of one 
thing we may be certain, that it was 
not taken without the fullest considera- 
tion and the deepest sense of the 
issues, religious as well as political, 
which it involved. Moreover, those 
who think the words le saut périlleux 
are unbefitting the gravity of the occa- 
sion should read the two letters which 
the king wrote on that memorable 
Sunday after the leap was accom- 
plished, one to “certain gentlemen of 
the religion,’’ and the other to the 
towns of the League, in which, in 
weighty and dignified language, he 
gives his reasons for the step he had 
taken. 

Another letter contains the well- 
known verses beginning, ‘‘ Charmante 
Gabrielle.”” They have been attributed 
to the court-poet Jean Bertaut, but this 
is pure conjecture, and there is no 
reason to doubt Henry’s express state- 
ment about them, ‘‘Je les ai dictés 
mais non arrangées,’’? which certainly 
means, ‘I composed them, but did not 
arrange them for music.”’ As a matter 
of fact, the music, which became very 
popular, was composed as a nowell in 
the reign of Charles the Ninth, and 
probably the refrain at the end of each 
verse, ‘* Cruelle départie,’’ etc., formed 
part of the original words for which 
the music was written; no doubt also 
some of the stanzas have been added in 
later times. 

In spite of the vehement and well- 
grounded opposition of Sully and other 
faithful counsellors, the king was bent 
upon obtaining a divorce from Margaret 
of Valois and marrying Gabrielle, but 
his intentions were cut short by her 
death, not without suspicion of poison, 
in April, 1599. Henry, like other 
widowers (if one may apply the term 
to him) of his amorous temperament, 
was inconsolable, and like them was 
speedily consoled. ‘*The root of my 
love is dead, it will put forth no new 
shoots,’? he writes to his sister Cath- 
erine. But before the summer was 
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over that hardy and vigorous plant, 
which he had given over for dead, had 
again shot up, and a successor to Ga- 
brielle had been found in Henriette 
d’Entragues, whom he created Mar- 
quise de Verneuil. But in his ignoble 
relations with this lady, a superior sort 
of Madame Marneffe, we need not foi- 
low him. Truth to say, the good king 
in his later love affairs reminds one 
forcibly of another character of Balzac, 
the most illustrious of Madame Mar- 
neffe’s victims, Baron Hulot d’Ervy. 

It is pleasanter to turn to his letters 
to his comrades-in-arms. He writes 
to them in a tone of easy familiarity 
and warm-hearted friendship ; for many 
he has queer nicknames; M. de Batz 
is my Reaper, M. de Harambure, who 
had been his companion from child- 
hood, and who had lost an eye in 
battle, is Borgne (the one-eyed man), 
M. de Lestelle is Frog. But in spite 
of this familiar tone, he knew how to 
make himself obeyed, and in a letter to 
the last-named, who was a gentleman 
of his chamber, he rates him severely 
for having disobeyed the orders of his 
superior in command. It was indeed 
no easy task for Henry, while he was 
still only king of Navarre, to keep his 
followers in a state of discipline ; many 
of them owed him no allegiance except 
that which was due to the leader under 
whom they had elected to serve ; many 
were fighting more for their own hand 
than for the Huguenot cause; and 
nearly all were jealous of one another. 
It was Henry’s part at once to coax, to 
command, and to encourage. ‘* Your 
kind master, and your best friend,” is 
his favorite style for ending his letters, 
and it aptly expresses the mixed rela- 
tion in which he stood to his sup- 
porters. Nor must it be forgotten 
that not a few of them were Catholics, 
between whom and his Protestant fol- 
lowers not a little ill-feeling was con- 
stantly simmering. For in those days 
there were not more than a handful of 
genuinely tolerant men in the kingdom, 
and two of these were Montaigne and 
the king of Navarre. 

Among the king’s Catholic followers 
was M. de Batz, who was often attacked 
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by the Protestants. ‘It is true,’” 
writes Henry to him, ‘that a great. 
scoundrel has tried to make me suspect 
your fidelity and affection ; but though 
my ears are open to whatever I ought 
to hear, against him my heart and my 
mind are shut. And don’t you heed it 
any more than I do.” To the same 
man he wrote two characteristic letters 
during the campaign of 1586, when 
he was surrounded at Nerac by the 
troops of the League. The second is 
so short that it may be given complete : 
‘““My Reaper, put wings on your best 
animal ; I have told Montespan to ride 
his to death. Why? I will tell you at 
Nérac. Hasten, hurry, come, fly ; ’tis 
the order of your master and the prayer 
of your friend.” 

An even shorter missive is one ad-- 
dressed to M. de Fervaques, just be- 
fore the battle of Ivry: ‘‘ Fervaques, 
to horse, for I want to see in this 
battle of what breed are the Norman 
geese. Come straight to Alengon. 
HEnry.”’ In the evening after the 
battle he wrote a brief note announcing 
his victory to the Marquis de Curton 
(who, by a strange coincidence, was 
writing at the very same moment to 
the king to tell him of a victory gained 
by himself), and a somewhat longer 
account to the Duc de Longueville, the 
beginning of which is worth quoting : — 


My cousin, we have to praise God; he 
has given us a great victory. The battle 
was fought ; the day hung in the balance ; 
God determined it according to his equity ; 
all the enemy’s troops in retreat, the in- 
fantry, both foreign and French prisoners ; 
the Reiters for the most part defeated, the 
Burgundians scattered, the white ensign 
and the artillery captured, the pursuit up 
to the gates of Mantes. 


The following letter was written to. 
M. de Harambure during the king’s 
long siege of Amiens in 1597 : — 


Borgne, I was rejoiced to hear that you 
had arrived at Paris. Make haste if you 
wish to take part in the battle, for the 
enemy is marching straight on us. I am: 
just starting on horseback to reconnoitre. 
Push on, if you love me; and if there are 
any more where you are, hurry them on. 
God be with you. Friday morning, six 














o’clock, in the camp before Amiens, August 
29th. 


Needless to say, the one-eyed soldier 
arrived in time to share in the fray, 
which took place on the day following 
Henry’s letter, and which resulted in 
the rout of a thousand Spanish horse 
by two hundred and fifty of his light 
cavalry. 

On September 15th the Spaniards 
and their allies were defeated in a gen- 
eral engagement, and on the 19th the 
garrison of Amiens capitulated, where- 
upon the king wrote to Crillon, or Gril- 
lon, as he always spells it, who had not 
been present at the battle, as follows : 


Brave Grillon, hang yourself for not 
having been here by my side last Monday 
for the best engagement that was ever seen, 
or perhaps ever will be. Believe me, I 
greatly longed for you. The cardinal paid 
us a visit in a most furious fashion, but 
went away again in a most ignominious 
one. I hope next Thursday to be in 
Amiens, but I shall not stay, as I intend 
a fresh enterprise, for I have now one of 
the finest armies imaginable. It lacks 
nothing but brave Grillon, who will always 
find from me a warm welcome. 


This letter is weil known from Vol- 
taire’s misquotation of it: “‘ Hang thy- 
self, brave Grillon, we fought at Arques, 
and you were not there. God be with 
you, brave Grillon. Ilove you blindly.” 

Henry excelled in writing sympa- 
thetic letters to his followers when they 
were laid up by a wound or illness. 
What can be more charming than the 
following to M. de Saint-Geniez, his 
lieutenant-general for Navarre ? 


I have been much grieved to hear of your 
illness by the bearer of this letter, and I 
beg you, for love of me, not to exert your- 
self to come here ; for I should be too sorry 
to be the cause either of aggravating your 
complaint or retarding your recovery. But 
I quite intend to come and see you myself, 
and help your return to health ; and, with 
God’s help, I shall be at Navarreins on 
Tuesday evening, so as to dine with you on 
Wednesday, bringing with me two or three 
only of our good friends. Meanwhile rest 


yourself, that I may find you in good case. 
I will pray God, M. de Saint-Geniez, to 
have you in his holy keeping. Pau, the 
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14th of January, evening, 1583. Your very 
affectionate master and firm friend, HENRY. 


So also in that difficult task of con- 
doling with his friends for the loss of 
their best and dearest, he showed equal 
tact and sympathy. Witness the touch- 
ing letter, too long unfortunately to 
quote in full and too perfect to muti- 
late, which he wrote to the young widow 
of the Comte de Laval, a Coligny and 
nephew of the great admiral, who’ was 
killed at Taillebourg with one of his 
brothers, while the third died of his 
wounds a few days afterwards. It con- 
cludes thus: “I know, my cousin, that 
you have lost much, and so have we ; 
at least his friends are left to you, 
among whom count always on me for 
your most affectionate cousin and best 
friend, HENRY.”’ 

Equal consideration is shown in the 
letter which he sat down to write to 
Madame de Batz, immediately after the 
battle of Cahors to assure her of her 
husband’s safety : — 


I will not change my clothes, covered 
though I am with blood and powder, with- 
out giving you good news, and news of 
your husband, who is quite safe and sound. 
Captain Noailles, whom I am sending to 
you, will tell you in detail how we had the 
better of those wretches of Cahors. Your 
husband never left my side a halberd’s 
length. And God led us by the hand on 
the good, narrow road of safety, for many 
of our men, whom I greatly regret, fell be- 
side us. 

How could a man who wrote like this 
to his partisans and their wives fail to 
win hearts as well as cities? But the 
masterstroke of his tact is perhaps the 
concluding sentence of a letter to M. 
de Launay, in which he asks for a loan 
of money: ‘I don’t know when, or 
how, if ever, I can repay you; but I 
promise you plenty of honor and glory ;. 
and money is no pasturage for gentlemen 
like you and me.”’ 

We English, who are given to express. 
ourselves more coldly than we feel, are 
apt to think that warmth of expression. 
implies insincerity ; it is therefore nat- 
ural to ask ourselves how far Henry 
was sincere in his protestations of 
affection and solicitade, and whether 
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his actions squared with his words. 
Agrippa d’Aubigné, one of his most 
faithful adherents, no doubt accuses 
him of ingratitude ; but the old Hugue- 
not had, under a rough skin, a sensitive 
soul, and held a somewhat exaggerated 
view of his own services. The same 
accusation has been freely repeated by 
modern writers, but there is really little 
to justify it, or to show that the king of 
France forgot the services rendered to 
the king of Navarre. Mark Pattison 
in his life of Casaubon has laid stress 
upon his treatment of Du Plessis Mor- 
nay at the Fontainebleau. conference ; 
but three years before this, although 
the two old friends had been somewhat 
estranged since the king’s abjuration, 
Henry, having heard of a bloodthirsty 
attack which had been made upon Du 
Plessis by a powerful nobleman, had 
written to him as follows : — 


Monsieur du Plessis, I am extremely 
sorry for the outrage which you have re- 
ceived, in which I share, both as king and 
as your friend. As the first I will do you 
justice, and myself as well ; if I were noth- 
ing but the second, there would be no one 
whose sword would be more ready to un- 
sheath for you than mine, nor who would 
give you his life more gaily. 

It may be admitted, however, that to 
Henry, as a true Gascon, over-coloring 
in the matter of language came more 
easily than the reverse. We have seen 
with what fervor he protested his un- 
dying affection for the Comtesse de 
Gramont, and what was the value of 
his protestations. But the choicest 
specimen of gasconading that we can 
cull from his correspondence is a letter 
to Queen Elizabeth about her portrait, 
which she had sent to the king’s sister, 
but which he, on a hint from Lord 
Sheffield, kept for himself. Consider- 
ing that the queen was over sixty at 
the time, it must be confessed that the 
gallant king here lays on the paint with 
a very broad brush; indeed, if the 
work were less artistic, one would say, 
with a trowel. 

In a hardly less decorative style he 
begins his correspondence with his fu- 
ture wife, Marie de Medici. In his first 
letter he speaks of his “‘ inviolable af- 
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fection,’? and, after dwelling on his 
passionate desire to love her all his 
life, concludes by describing himself as 
‘¢a prince whom Heaven had dedicated 
to her, and created for her only.”’” The 
next letter must be given in full. 


I have received with much pleasure news 
of you from Fontenac, who has made me a 
faithful report of your merits ; and though 
they were well known from other sources, 
I have given more credence to his words 
than I should have done to those of any one 
else, for he knows my taste so well that I 
myself do not know it better. He has 
painted you in such terms that I love you, 
not only as a husband ought to love a wife, 
but as a passionate admirer his mistress. 
This is the title which I shall give you till 
I reach Marseilles, when you will change 
it for one more honorable. I shall hence- 
forth let no opportunity go without writing 
to you, and assuring you that my most vio- 
lent desire is to see you and have you near 
me. Believe me, my mistress, that each 
month will seem an age. I received this 
morning a letter from you in French ; if 
you wrote it without assistance, you are 
already very proficient in the language. 


Poor Marie de Medici! her temper, 
her dulness, and her intrigues, have 
given her a bad name in the country of 
her adoption, but, in spite of the king’s 
fair words, surely no more ignominious 
position ever awaited a bride; rather 
by very reason of these fair words was 
her position aggravated. The curious 
thing was that Henry never seemed to 
see it in the same light, but was only 
too ready to show her all the kindness 
and affection in the world, provided 
she would not be jealous of the Mar- 
quise de Verneuil. In fact the royal 
household became now like that of a 
patriarch of old, the wife and the mis- 
tress both living in the Louvre, and 
their children being brought up in the 
same nursery. 

The governess to whom was en- 
trusted the charge of this strange and 
unruly troop was Madame de Montglat, 
and the king’s letters to her are very 
interesting. In one he thus quaintly 
announces the birth of a daughter: 
‘* My wife was confined yesterday, — of 
what is God’s pleasure. She is more 
vexed about it than Iam.’’ He was an 








affectionate and even anxious father, 
and these letters often contain minute 
directions about the children, especially 
when any of them has the small-pox 
or some other infectious illness. The 
death of Madame de Monitglat’s hus- 
band is the occasion of a sympathetic 
letter, in which, with kindly good 
sense, he says she must not neglect his 
children in order to indulge her own 
grief. A conspicuous part in their 
education was played by the whip, as 
the following extract from one of the 
letters shows : — 


I complain of your not having sent me 
word that you had whipped my son ; for I 
desire and order you to whip him every 
time that he is obstinate or naughty, know- 
ing well from my own case that there is 
nothing in the world which does more good ; 
I know by experience what good it did me, 
for, when I was his age, I was whipped a 
great deal. 

About six months after this letter 
the king writes to Sully from Fontaine- 
bleau that all his children were ill 
there. ‘* You may imagine whether, 
with all this, I am free from anxiety.” 

It was about two years before this 
that Maximilien de Béthune, Baron de 
Rosny, the truest friend and most loyal 
minister that ever served a monarch, 
had been created Duc de Sully. To 
him some of Henry’s best letters are 
addressed, letters which amply testify 
to the king’s high qualities both of 
head and heart. The following, dated 
February 15th, 1591, is one of the ear- 
liest in M. Dussieux’s selection : — 

Rosny, all the news I get from Mantes 
says that you are worn and thin from work. 
If you want to take a holiday and grow fat 
again, you had better come here, while 
your brother, who will give you news of our 
siege, remains there. Before Chartres. 

Another begins thus: ‘‘ My friend, 
you are an ass (une béte),’”’ the reason 
being that Sully had raised objections to 
the enormous sum that the king required 
for buying the submission of Villars- 
Brancas and other leading Leaguers. 
The whole amount which was spent in 
this way came to thirty-two million 
livres, equal to about thirteen million 
pounds of English money of the pres- 
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ent day. The result was_ that ‘tlie 
French people, who had already suf- 
fered heavily from the long civil. war, 
were ground down with taxes, and the 
king was at his wits’ end for money. 
He, however, discovered that things 
were much worse than they need have 
been, owing to the wholesale dishon- 
esty of those who had the management 
of the finances. In April, 1596, there- 
fore, he wrote a long and important 
letter to Sully, in which, after drawing 
a vivid picture of the financial distress, 
and of the corruption which was the 
cause of it, he puts into his hands the 
task of regeneration. The greater part 
of the letter, which Sully gives in his 
memoirs, has evidently been re-written 
by him, but there is still left a good 
deal which, from the raciness of the 
language, is no doubt the king’s own. 
*¢T have hardly a horse on which I can 
go to battle,” he says, ‘‘ nor a complete 
harness which I can put on. My shirts 
are all torn, my doublets in holes at the 
elbow, there is often nothing for din- 
ner, and for the last two days I have 
been dining or supping out.’’ Sully 
executed the difficult task entrusted to 
him with triumphant success, and in 
1599 was definitely appointed superin- 
tendent of finance. 

On the death of Queen Elizabeth the 
king writes to Sully in terms of sincere 
regret, for he recognized that he had 
lost his best political ally; there is 
mention in the letter of ‘‘ great plans ”’ 
which he had made in conjunction with 
the queen, with the object of checking 
the excessive power of the house of 
Austria, but there is nothing to show 
that anything more was contemplated 
than a re-adjustment of the balance of 
power in Europe. 

One of Sully’s most troublesome 
tasks was to keep the peace between 
his master and the queen. On one 
occasion, after some quarrel between 
them, Sully, on going to the Louvre, 
found the queen writing a letter to the 
king in language which was calculated 
to make matters worse. He remon- 
strated, and at her bidding drafted a 
new version of the letter in consider- 
ably milder terms, which was sent to 
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Henry. It produced the following let- 
ter to Sully :— 


My friend, I have received a letter from 
my wife of the most impertinent kind, but 
I am not so angry with her as with the per- 
son who composed it, for I see well that it 
is not her style. So make inquiries and try 
to discover who the author is, for I will 
never see him nor love him more. 


The king can hardly fail to have rec- 
ognized Sully’s style, which is unmis- 
takable. However, on his return to 
Paris a few days afterwards he came to 
see him, and asked him if he had found 
out the writer. After a little fencing 
Sully confessed, and showed the king 
his original draft, when, on comparing 
it with the queen’s letter, it was seen 
that the expressions which had made 
thé king so angry had been introduced 
by her. 

Another old friend for whom Henry 
retained unbroken friendship was * the 
brave Grillon.”?’ The following letter, 
written in October, 1609, speaks for 
itself : — 

Brave Grillon, loving you as I do, I should 
be very glad if your health permitted you 
to come this way again, to see your master 
who loves you as you could wish to be 
loved, and your friends. Your nephew, 
who will give you this, will tell you all 
about me, and how fine it is here. I have 
charged him with messages, so I need not 
write you a longer. letter, and will conclude 
by praying God to have you, brave Grillon, 
in his holy and worthy keeping. October 
17th, Fontainebleau. 


Seven months later and the writer 
was dead, fallen by the assassin’s knife. 
ARTHUR TILLEY, 


From The Nineteenth Century. 
LIFE THROUGH ENGLISH 
SPECTACLES. 

My object in writing this sketch of 
some of the salient features wherein life 
in America differs from that in England 
has been, not to criticise the real, but 
to correct the false, impressions which 
I have often seen in English prints. 
Most Englishmen travelling through 
this country can obtain but a very faint 
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idea of the inner life of its inhabitants. 
Their sketches, therefore, being drawn 
from individuals, frequently do not do 
justice to the whole. Generally, too, 
the Americans who pioneer the dis- 
tinguished British tourists through 
their country are not representatives of 
American society in its truest and best 
form. 

Besides this, I have felt that, as so 
many young Englishmen are now 
wisely choosing this country for their 
home, it would be not unacceptable to 
their relatives in England to see Amer- 
ican social life from an Englishman’s 
point of view. 

I have not attempted to go into social 
problems, nor have I alluded to that 
much-petted, much-written-about class, 
the uncrowned kings of America, the 
working men. Neither in speaking of 
American life have I thought it proper 
to more than mention those natives of 
the United States who copy English 
manners with such ludicrous exaggera- 
tion that they are styled by their coun- 
trymen ‘* Anglo-maniacs.”’ 

In the land where all men are said to 
be born free and equal, and the titular 
distinctions of the Old World are sup- 
posed to be held in contempt, there is 
this large class, whose knowledge of 
the Court Guide far exceeds that of 
Mrs. Ponto, and to whom the sayings 
and doings of the least known British 
peer are of more importance than those 
of their own president. 

But the love of outward and visible 
form is not confined to any one class in 
America. Throughout the country 
there is a profound respect for marks of 
distinction, which, oppressed by dem- 
ocratic laws, finds vent in such titles 
as Chief Clerk of the Works Smith, or 
Assistant Elevator Starter Brown. 
While it is comical enough to hear men 
designated by their profession, the 
adoption of the idea by women is still 
more amusing. Mrs. Colonel Jones, 
or Mrs. Chief Engineer Roberts — is 
the vanity that compels the use of such 
titles more absurd or pitiable? The 
craze descends into the lower orders of 
life too. The servants who advertise 
themselves as such are regarded as 
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slaves by the cook ladies and waiting 
gentlemen whose cards appear in every 
newspaper. The Southern: story, so 
old, and told of so many people, that it 
is a wonder the folk-lorists do not claim 
it as a sun myth, of the colored lady 
who wanted to see ‘‘de white woman 
ob de house ’bout de washin’,’’ gives 
one an idea-of the feeling among this 
class. Only among the upper classes 
in the Northern States is there an ad- 
herence to plain esquire and madam. 

The composition of American society 
may be briefly noticed before going 
further. Roughly speaking, the upper 
classes in America are English by de- 
scent, with some foreign blood mixed 
in. Inthe Western cities there are a 
number of Germans, but these do not 
come into contact, to any appreciable 
extent, with the English-speaking peo- 
ple, except in matters of business. 

New England, which is the largest 
contributor to the upper-class popula- 
tion of the Western towns, is inhabited 
chiefly by persons of pure English de- 
scent, many of them being the descend- 
ants of the Puritans who fled from 
England during the religious troubles 
of the seventeenth century. The peo- 
ple of New York and Pennsylvania are 
largely of English extraction, with an 
admixture of Dutch blood. The South, 
excepting New Orleans, was also col- 
onized by Englishmen, but the upper 
classes in the South belonged, as a rule, 
to that class which in England is sup- 
posed to be of gentle blood ; although 
now all such distinctions have long 
since passed away. New Orleans pos- 
sesses a society of its own, a society of 
Frenchmen, while the interior states 
contain a population drawn mainly 
from the seaboard states. I allude in 
this distribution only to what may be 
called the aristocracy of the States, and 
take no account of the nationalities of 
the working classes. 

There is one important difference 
between an Englishman and an Amer- 
ican. The latter regards the city as 
his home and the country as his so- 
journing place, while the former clings 
to his old family estate and his country 
home, and parts from them with re- 
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luctance. The citizen of the United 
States, except possibly in some of the 
Southern States, and even there the 
sentiment is dying away, has no such 
feelings, and on the death of the heads 
of the family, its members split -up, 
and the country homestead passes into 
the hands of strangers and out of the 
minds of those who no longer dwell 
there. Although there: is some, there 
is far less, sentiment for the old home 
among Americans than among English- 
men. The comparative newness of 
the country and the lack of family tra~ 
ditions to a large extent account for 
this. 

Great landed estates such as exist all 
over England are very rare in Ameriea, 
few men having a desire to exile them- 
selves from the society of their equals 
in the towns and bury themselves in 
the country districts. Neither would a 
lonely country place removed four er 
five miles from a town be an attractive 
residence in the States. Except in the 
large cities, where the comforts of life 
can be had in profusion, there is a 
great lack of luxury throughout the 
whole Republic. Of the necessities of 
life there is usually abundance ; but 
woe to the unhappy gentleman who 
might acquire land and mansion a few 
miles distant from any of the hundreds’ 
of the small, thriving towns scattered’ 
throughout the country. His life would’ 
be one of isolation... Removed by four 
or five miles from the nearest town: 
and railway station, and the distanée 
rendered trebly great by the abominable 
country roads (there are no decent 
highroads anywhere in the United 
States except in parts of New England 


‘and in Kentucky), he would find hin- 


self compeiled to send, not to the near- 
est town, but to the nearest great city, 
for all the comforts of life. ; 
Trains on most of the American rail- 
ways are few and far between, and 
supplies are therefore hard to obtain. 
I do not speak of the suburban service 
of any of the big cities, but of through 
trains. Postal delivery in the country 
districts there is none. The sportiny 
instinct does not exist in the heart of 
the American farmer, whilst the prae- 
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tically unprotected game throughout 
most.of the States of the Union is get- 
ting scarce. He would have no neigh- 
bors either resident or transient, and 
would be thrown absolutely upon his 
own resources for amusement and oc- 
_cppation. The whole theory of Amer- 
ican life is opposed to this state of 
éxistence ; and the few who are bold 
enough to disregard public opinion and 
live as they choose are regarded almost 
as madmen. I remember one summer, 
while driving, seeing a beautiful and 
well-kept home about five miles from 
the seaside resort whence we had come. 
I asked the owner’s name, which .was 
given me, and then followed exclama- 
tions from every member of the party. 
Some regarded the man as mad to live 
away from everybody, others believed 
hém a recluse. Some pitied his family 
and others himself; but not one up- 
held him in choosing a most beautiful, 
though somewhat lonely, piece of coast 
for his summer home. 
. The result of this absence of individ- 
ual country houses has led to the growth 
vf a system without parallel, I believe, 
iu the world. I allude to the country 
resorts. Of these resorts, or spots 
chosen for the gathering together of 
several families, there are many kinds. 
They may be divided, so far as we are 
at present concerned, into three vari- 
elies: the suburban, the health, and 
the pleasure resort. A brief descrip- 
tion of them may be interesting. First, 
let us take a sample of the suburban 
resorts which may be found surround- 
ing all the great American cities, and 
which correspond largely to the sub- 
urbs of English towns. A suburban 
resort usually originates as follows. 
Some wealthy man, or a syndicate, 
usually of friends, decides that it will 
be very pleasant to live in the country 
within easy reach of their places of 
lusiness. Accordingly they sally forth 
‘and purchase at some point near the 
city, possessing generally some natural 
attractions, a considerable piece of land. 
A fine name, chosén for its sound, not 
for its sense, is then given to the new 
acquisition ; the management of the 
nearest railway is persuaded to stop 
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certain morning and evening trains at 
a new station, and the syndicate com- 
mences to lay out good roads which 
form an oasis in the mud -covered 
country trails, to plant trees, to form 
little parks, and to improve their new 
property in every way. At the same 
time they select certain spots for their 
own homes, and then begin to recoup 
themselves for their outlay of money by 
selling sites for houses to their friends. 
Usually care is exercised at first, and 
only people acceptable to the founders 
of the colony can gain admittance to 
it. That is the palmy and attractive 
season of the resort. In the mean 
while a few tradesmen, dealers in the 
more bulky necessities of life, settle 
on the outskirts of the charmed circle. 
The United States government locates 
a post-office, a rapacious livery. stable 
locates itself, and ‘‘ Mountain Glen” 
is in the full swing of success. More 
dwellers in the adjacent city pour in to 
seek for homes, the price for lots goes 
up, and their size inversely diminishes. 
The original syndicate sells out at a 
large profit, and seeks a new field else- 


where. More people flow in. Electric 
lights and tram-cars appear. A muni- 


cipality is formed, which at once goes 
into debt for so-called public improve- 
ments, and a full-fledged city is the 
final result. Or the process of deteri- 
oration goes the other way. Instead of 
the original syndicate selling out, and 
small householders being introduced, 
the early settlers of the colony hold on 
to their possessions, and, wealthy in 
land, assume social pretensions. The 
colony becomes fashionable. To be 
the possessor of a cottage at ‘* Moun- 
tain Glen’ proves the owner a man of 
good social standing. And at last, 
though the fresh air of the country can- 
not be vitiated, yet in every other re- 
spect the settlement takes on the 
customs and hours of the more fashion- 
able city. One or the other of these 
endings is the eventual fate of most 
suburban settlements ; but, though to 
English ideas such a settlement during 
the earlier and later part of its exist- 
ence is not attractive, yet during the 
middle of its career there is much that 




















is pleasant in life in it. Let me try 
to paint a very common type of these 
little colonies. Imagine, then, a con- 
siderable piece of land, usually lying 
in some situation more or less favored 
by nature. Cut up this tract into little 
parks well wooded with young trees, 
and divided from each other by well- 
kept roads penetrating in every direc- 
tion. On each little islet of green, 
bounded by roadway and sidewalk, 
place a trim, well-kept house, often of 
wood, gaily painted, and built in every 
conceivable style of architecture. Let 
each house be surrounded by pleasant 
lawns, flower gardens, etc.,and have in 
its rear its stables and perhaps kitchen 
garden. Place every house standing 
open to the public highway, with no 
vestige of fence or wall to denote 
which is private and which public 
ground, and at some convenient dis- 
tance put a little railway station, neatly 
kept, and for the greater part of the 
day entirely deserted, while clustering 
around it let there be a few small shops 
and a livery stable or two. Several 
churches, of which the best kept and 
most imposing belongs to the ruling 
denomination in the colony, complete 
the picture. Viewed from a balloon 
the whole must resemble the toy vil- 
lages of my infancy, where the brightly 
painted houses, trees, shops, men, and 
«wnimals could be moved about at will. 
During the greater part of the day 
the little village bears an aspect of sol- 
itude. All the male members of the 
population have left for their places of 
business on the early morning train, 
and the ladies have followed on one 
an hour or so later, bent on shopping or 
other city pleasures. There is some- 
thing humorous in:the sacred light in 
which this early train is regarded by 
the American business man. He will 
leave his breakfast untasted rather 
than miss it. Poorly is he regarded 
who comes into town with the ladies. 
Only a few weeks ago I was seriously 
informed that young So-and-so would 
never be a success. ‘* He doesn’t take 
the 8.15,”? said my informant, ‘* but 
comes in on the 9.30.” About five 
o’clock in the evening the stillness that 
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has existed during the day throughout 


the village begins to be broken. Vehi- 
cles of all descriptions. congregate‘ at 
the railway station;.the evening traiin. 
from the city rolls in, and the various 
male suburbanites are whisked away-to 
their homes to enjoy the pleasure of 
sleeping in the country after living in 
the town. 
Sunday in a suburban resort is the 
great day. After the morning church 
and the midday meal (all American 
servants insist on a midday dinner on 
Sunday, and a scrambling supper in the 
evening, and never yield without a 
fierce contest), the majority of the in- 
habitants settle down into a state of 
somnolence. Most of the ladies array 
themselves in their best, and some of 
the men, fighting against sleep, strag- 
gle from cottage to cottage paying calls. 
The idea of a long walk is usually dis- 
cussed, and almost invariably set aside 
on some specious pretence, and the 
whole community dozes and gossips 
until the hour for supper and for bed. 
There is much that is pretty about 
the little well-kept ‘‘ cottages,” as they 
are styled, with their trim lawns and 
flower-beds, and though more ‘privaéy 
would seem desirable to an English 
mind than can be afforded by the utter 
absence of all substantial boundaries to 
each grounds, yet when most of the 
community consists of friends, this 
publicity is not unpleasant to expe- 
rience, while considerable pleasure can 
be had by watching who is calling on 
who, and what So-and-so ‘¢ has on.” 
In the summer time the cool and pleas. 
ant loggias and verandahs surrounding 
each house are the common sitting. 
room, and the interior is used for little ._ 
save for eating and'sleeping in. - But © 
the inside, too, of the house is pleasant, 
even in the summer, the time when 
most of the suburban resorts are in 
their chief glory. It is all open, and 
the usual arrangement is to have both 
sitting and dining rooms opening by 
large portitred doorways out of the 
central hall, which itself communicates 
with the front deer. By this means; 
though privacy is confined to the sleep- 
ing rooms, a perfect circulation of ‘air 



















































:* enduring under wrongs inflicted as the 
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—a thing much needed during an 


American summer—is secured, and 


pretty effects can be obtained by peo- 
ple of taste in the way of interior dec- 
orations. Mest of these houses are 
comparatively small, inasmuch as 
house-entertaining is but little prac- 
tised, one or two men or a married 
couple being usually as many as are 
invited at one time to sleep the night. 
Another reason for their general small- 
ness of size is the difficulty of obtaining 
servants. The American servant, or 
“‘help,” as she prefers to be called, is 
the real domestic ruler, and, there 
being a general paucity of amusements, 
er beaux, at most of the suburban 
places, but few of these household 
queens can be induced to accept places 
therein, and then only on easy terms. 
The arrogance of the servants and the 
sufferings of the employers are the 
topics of many a whispered gossip, 
where the ladies, clustered together in 
ihe library, pause at. intervals to note 
whether their enemy-is listening behind 
the dining-room portiére. 

As are the suburban resorts, so are 
those devoted to health and pleasure, 
only, perhaps, the common character- 
istics are more strongly marked in the 
latter. Along the coast of the Atlantic 
from Maine to Florida, among the 
mountains, and clustered around the 
Great Lakes, swarm innumerable little 
settlements, which fora brief fashion- 
able season are teeming with a more or 
less brilliant society life. The appear- 
ance of one of these places when the 
season is over and it is deserted by all 
save a few caretakers, reminds one of 
a city of the dead. The tightly closed 
eotiages, the vast, empty hotels, the 
deserted promenades look dreary be- 
yond belief, and one can hardly fancy, 
on visiting a summer resort in the win- 
ter, that it is any but a city desolated 
by some frightful plague. 

In the season, however, all this is 
changed ; the natives, who, like the 
mosquitoes, have vanished during the 
winter, reappear to devour the in- 
dignant stranger, whilst the patient 
American (no race on earth are so 








American), who pays treble the price 
for thrice indifferent accommodation, 
smiles, and remarks that it is only 
during two months of the year that the 
native can make that which is neces- 
sary to support him through twelve. 
Many of these pleasure resorts have of 
late years become the places where, in 
all America, the greatest sums are 
spent in social display. To have a cot- 
tage at Newport or Bar Harbor is in 
itself a stamp of social distinction, and 
eagerly do the American millionaires 
pursue the coveted ‘ lot.”” [remember 
last year hearing of a lady who owns a 
cottage and several acres of land in 
Newport. Some family not desirable 
as neighbors in the eyes of the lady 
millionaire sought to possess but one of 
her acres ; and for this, a sterile piece 
of rock, fashion prompted them to offer 
a sum which I will understate at 
20,0007. The owner quietly replied 
that “‘she needed the land to pasture 
her cow on.”’ But, excepting in a few 
such resorts, where the round of fash- 
ion goes on just as in the cities, the 
major part of these health-restoring 
settlements are the reverse of fashion- 
able. Life moves on in an undress 
fashion, and men and women, worn out 
by city life, are given a chance to rest. 
As Lhave before pointed out, individual 
country-house life, if I may so call it, 
does not yet exist in the States. In the 
neighborhood of New York, on Long 
Island, a few country places now exist, 
but the estates are small, rarely exceed- 
ing two hundred acres in extent, and 
they only exist for the purpose of iso- 
lating the owner’s house from his 
neighbor’s dwellings, and not for any 
use of their own. But, excepting for 
the fact that one must pursue one’s 
occupations under the eyes of the 
whole colony, there is nothing in most 
of these summer or winter retreats to 
prevent one’s doing as one chooses. 
All sorts of amusements can be found 
in them. On the sea and lake coasts 
there is rowing, sailing, boating, bath- 
ing; at the inland points there is 
shooting or fishing. Everywhere there 
is walking or driving, if one cares to 
tempt Providence on an American 

















country road. At the more old-fash- 
ioned places the most desperate efforts 
are made to keep out the entrance of 
the so-called ‘smart set.’? At a sea- 
side resort which I visited lately I was 
implored not to wear a dress suit in the 
evening. ‘‘ We want to keep out of 
the fashion” was the cry of all those 
who, iu their own native cities, were 
the acknowledged leaders of the fash- 
ionable world. This taste for sim- 
plicity is growing, I hope and believe, 
throughout America. In every city 
the foes to display are gaining in num- 
bers, and the vulgar ostentation which 
some years back so many foreign writ- 
ers attributed to almost every American 
is fast dying away. In such of the 
resorts as escape the fate of being 
selected by the votaries of fashion for 
the scene of their performances, there 
is a perfectly friendly kindly spirit 
which resists the temptation to assume 
the style of city life, and strives to 
keep the resort what it was at first 
intended to be—a place of rest and 
relaxation. There is something very 
queer to the English mind in a first 
experience of one of these watering- 
places. The centre or centres of the 
community are the gigantic hotels, usu- 
ally of wood, which rise at frequent 
intervals. Grouped all around them, 
and often with little plank walks bind- 
ing them together, and to the common 
centre like cords, stand rows of tiny 
wooden cottages containing sleeping 
and dining accommodation for the fam- 
ily, but minus kitchen or servants’ 
room. Meals are brought to their resi- 
dents from the hotel, and from that 
centre are sent servants to attend to 
the wants of the cottagers. Thus-.the 
American housewife escapes for a few 
months from the tyranny of the ser- 
vant-girl, and can idly spend her day 
reclining in a rocking-chair on the 
hotel piazza, and discussing with her 
fellows the woe from which she has 
escaped and the wrath to which she 
must return. Besides these grand 
hotels and their cottage appendages, 
there are usually plenty of boarding- 
houses and private cottages, the latter 
inhabited by the more well-to-du, and 
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where the household ménage continues 
as in town. The occupations, as. I 
have said before, are numerous,. and 
the complete rest, so needed by most 
of the nervous, overwrought American 
housekeepers, counterbalances the mo- 
notony and the publicity of the hotel 
life. I do not know for what reason, 
whether from this publicity of life, or 
whether from other causes, but. Amer- 
ican daily life and intercourse is more 
formal than English. I know _ this 
statement will be fiercely contradicted 
by Americans, but I make it deliber- 
ately. I am aware that I shall have 
the English laws of precedence and 
the existence of titles of nobility cast 
up against me, but I still assert that, 
while the letter of life in England. is 
more formal, the spirit of it is less so 
than in America, It is true that prece- 
dence and titles of nobility are not 
known in the States, and that the 
American hostess has the blessed joy 
of knowing that she can send the two 
most congenial people in to dinner 
together without violating the laws of 
etiquette, but it is also true that in the 
daily life of the family more formality 
is observed than would be thought con- 
sonant with family affection in. En- 
gland. 

While saying that American inter- 
family intercourse is more formal than 
at home, I do not wish to say that the 
same is true of society. On the con- 
trary, an American dinner-party, for 
instance, is by far less formal than one 
in England. Usually these parties are 
much smaller than at home, twelve or 
fourteen being considered a large party, 
and the dinner itself is shorter and 
more simple. Conversation, too, is 
more general, and of a less solemn 
nature than is too often the case in 
England. A few years ago, in many of 
the more old-fashioned houses, wine 
was not served at table, and the only 
liquid refreshment was water, which 
was served, as a friend of mine once 
remarked, on returning from one of 
these banquets, in four ways, ‘“ Hot, 
cold, iced, and Apollinaris, and. never 
a drop of ‘hard stuff’? to wash. it 
down.”’ 
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Fortunately, with the growth of the 
more liberal spirit, this custom—a 
relic, I suppose, of Puritan days —is 
rapidly vanishing. Many men, how- 
ever, abstain in the middle of the day, 
and it is the exception to see, at clubs 
or restaurants, any wine or beer on the 
table at the midday meal. As a com- 
pensation, quite a: number of men stop 
at the various clubs and first-class bars 
on their way home for a ‘ cocktail’? — 
a pleasant and sociable custom, though 
one to be indulged in with moderation. 

Another existing, though fast disap- 
pearing, American social custom is that 
of paying visits in the evening. A few 
years ago, formal calls always were 
paid at this time, the accepted hours 
being from 8 P.M. to about 9.45 P.M. 
During these hours, the family, if de- 
siring to receive, was always liable to 
be dropped in upon by young men, 
whose business engagements prevented 
their paying their devoirs at an earlier 
hour. I remember that one used to pay 
one’s more formal calls in the earlier 
part of the evening, and at about 9.30 
would seek the house of some intimate 
friend where one could prolong one’s 
visit beyond the usual hour. There 
was a pleasant informality about these 
late evening visits, which has been de- 
stroyed by the introduction of the after- 
noon call. Every one was more or less 
at ease and contented, with the toil of 
the day behind them. Frequently 
cigars were brought out— American 
ladies regard smoking in the house 
with a far more lenient eye than their 
English cousins —and sometimes an 
impromptu supper would wind up the 
evening. All this is passing away in 
the large cities, although, in places of 
lesser magnitude, the custom is still 
kept up. Although the old system had 
its pleasures, yet it is a sign of the ad- 
vance of America that it is being aban- 
doned. It has existed till now only 
because men are too busy to call earlier 
in the day, and it is this over-pressure 
of business that is the greatest draw- 
back to life in the United States. In 


America, even now, the average busi- 
ness man sees more of his business col- 
leagues than of his wife and family. 
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An early hurried breakfast over, he 
starts down town to his office, where he 
remains, with a brief interval for lunch, 
until five or six o’clock, at which time 
he returns home, and by 10.30 usually 
has retired, thus spending more than 
two-thirds of his waking hours away 
from home. Many men visit their 
offices on Sunday also. This too close 
attention to business produces the 
almost inevitable result of man after 
man breaking down in the prime of 
life. It is a cheering omen for the 
future to see that a steady diminution 
of office hours is commencing, and that 
in many cities the Saturday half-holiday 
is beginning to be regularly observed. 
This business life of American gen- 
tlemen is one of the hardest problems 
for an Englishman to understand cor- 
rectly. Till comparativeiy lately in 
England commercial business, except 
banking, has not been thought highly 
of for gentlemen. Politics, the Church, 
the army and navy, the bar, etc., have 
been the outlets for English younger 
sons. In America it is quite different. 
Among the many reasons for this, I 
will mention but the one important 
one, that the pursuits above mentioned 
afford but few openings, comparatively 
speaking. The Church is a poorly paid 
profession for the sons of the wealthy 
merchants, the army and navy are so 
small in number that they do not afford 
a field for more than a few. The bar 
is of course open, and is crowded in 
America as in England. Politics, for 
some inscrutable reason, do not seem 
to attract many of the higher grades of 
youth. Consequently the young Amer- 
ican seeks the commercial field, and in 
every American city, especially in the 
West, one finds at the head of cultiva- 
tion and progress men whose rise has 
been due to successful commercial en- 
terprise. It is well for the individual 
that success should be so rewarded, and 
it is well for the community also that 
the man of business, who has gained 
his success on legitimate lines, should 
be its leader. In anew and partly un- 
settled country like America, so fortu- 
nately situated as to need practically no 
foreign policy, and to fear no foreign 











enemies, the creator or the distributor 
of wealth is a far more valuable man 
than the politician or the soldier. 

The sanguineness of the American is 
another feature especially striking to an 
outsider, The whole temper of. the 
people is one of hope. No young man 
enters life in any line without the full- 
est belief that he is going to succeed, 
and going to make a great deal of 
money, and do it all very quickly. This 
may be true of young men everywhere, 
but it is especially so in the States. 
And men are justified in their youthful 
hopes. Practically any young man of 
reasonable brains and industry is sure 
to succeed. Openings are numerous, 
and the sharp-witted American is quick 
to take advantage of them. It is a 
curious fact, but one that I have often 
heard employers of unskilled labor 
comment on, that none of their work- 
men were American born, unless pos- 
sibly some of the foremen. As an 
Englishman, I am glad to add that 
rarely are Englishmen either found as 
unskilled laborers in American work- 
shops. 

Among the results of this general 
hopefulness, one may note the reckless 
chances taken in the battle of life. 
Young men will marry and older men 
will speculate with a cheerful confi- 
dence that, even if the sky is darkened 
for a time, all will come right in the 
end. Frequently, nay generally, they 
may be right ; but alas ! too often they 
are wrong, a8 one may see from the 
human wrecks in every street of the 
great cities. 

Of one thing, however, the American 
as a whole (I except the New En- 
glander) is incapable. He cannot save. 
The creed of thrift of the German 
farmer or the French peasant, is with- 
out a follower among city-inhabiting 
Americans. ‘* Light come, light go; 
one will never get rich by saving a dol- 
lar,”’ is his motto, and, though through- 
out New England thrift is general, and 
though many commercial kings have 
gotten rich by wise investments of 
their first savings, yet as a whole the 
clerk’s increased salary, or the small 
manufacturer’s growing profits do not 
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go into the savings bank, but into in- 
creasing the comforts of his household 
life. 

One of the misfortunes arising from 
the early and eager application to busi- 
ness by Americans is that among the 
young men education is too frequently 
deficient. At the age when English 
youths are entering college, the young 
American is just beginning to study his 
father’s business. In the mean time 
his sisters are pursuing their studies at 
home and abroad, and unless the young 
man has the love of knowledge in him, 
it usually happens that they surpass 
him in accomplishments. No women 
in the world are more accomplished or 
more charming than the American 
women, or know better how to display 
their charms. I have often heard for- 
eigners remark with surprise that at an 
American dinner the men sit silent, 
and are talked to and entertained by 
their fair neighbors. I have also been 
amused occasionally by American ladies 
telling me that they did like ‘ that 
young Englishman, Mr. So-and-so,’’.or 
‘*¢ your Scotch friend, Mr. ——, because 
they are so bright and agreeable to talk 
to.”?>. They did not think for one mo- 
ment that the real reason lay in that 
the foreigner conceived it to be his 
social duty to bear at least half the con- 
versational burden, whilst the Amer- 
ican deposited the whole on the ladies’ 
shoulders. I do not mean by what I 
have just said that the art of conversa- 
tion does not exist among American 
men. Far from it, but I do say that 
American men do not believe it incum- 
bent upon them to amuse their dinner 
companion, but on the contrary allow 
her to take the initiative and lead the 
conversation. 

There is one curious difference be- 
tween Englishwomen and their Amer- 
ican cousins, which is _ particularly 
marked in the states south of the Ohio 
River. In England, marriage by no 
means cuts off the woman from her old 
friends’ social enjoyments, In the 
Southern States, however, once a girl 
is married, gay though she may have 
been, she at once lapses into social 
insignificance. I believe that, until 
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recently, the thought of a young mar- 
ried woman’s waltzing would have sent 
a thrill of horror through every South- 
ern heart. Marriage was to a lively 
young girl almost like taking the veil ; 
it separated her from her former com- 
panions by a great gulf. This idea, 
which I presume originated in the no- 
tion that a married woman should stay 
at home and look after her house, is 
now passing away, and the sooner its 
final death occurs the better for South- 
ern society. 

Another feature, peculiar not only to 
the South, but also to the less impor- 
tant Northern cities, is the absence of 
that European social necessity, the 
chaperon. In towns as large as Louis- 
ville, for instance, with a population of 
two hundred thousand, it is customary 
fora young man to invite any girl he 
may like, to attend a ball, or a recep- 
tion, or to accompany him to the the- 
atre, absolutely unattended. It is his 
dluty to provide a carriage for his com- 
panion, and he is supposed to present 
her with flowers to wear during the 
evening. At the ball he is expected to 
find her partners, and occasionally, at 
any rate, to dance with her himself. 
I have heard ludicrous stories from 
Southern women of the agony of their 
escort, who, himself engaged to dance 
with some other girl, sees his own con- 
voy disengaged, and of the struggle 
between the necessity of providing for 
her comfort before attending to his 
own pleasures. I believe it is a not un- 
common custom among young South- 
ern men to arrange beforehand among 
themselves so that the partners of any 
of them may not be neglected. One of 
the most objectionable features of this 
whole system is the expense it entails 
on the luckless young men, who often 
have to spend from 2/. to 3/. an evening 
apiece in complying with the dictates 
of: this foolish custom. In time, doubt- 
less, the chaperon will be universally 
introduced, but the fight against her, 
in the South especially, will be stub- 
bornly maintained, as neither the rest- 
loving mothers nor the pleasure-seeking 
daughters are particularly eager for 
her appearance. One of the results of 
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this lack of chaperonage is the absence, 
almost entirely, of older people from 
social entertainments in the South; it 
tends to the dividing into two sets, the 
older and the younger, of all members 
of society. But this separation into 
sets is not confined to the South. 
Throughout America, there is still a 
strong tendency towards this division 
by ages, and parties for young people, 
and for old separately are very com- 
mon. So long as the separation is 
confined to the larger entertainments, 
it may not be an unwise thing, but the 
system of dinner-parties where none 
save the host and hostess are married, 
or if married are only just so, is to 
many tedious in the extreme, and to 
none usually more so than to the un- 
lucky entertainers. How often have I 
seen the unhappy host yawning dis- 
mally, though privately, as he strives 
to converse with the youthful daughter 
of his college friend, while his wife at 
the other end of the table is racking 
her brains to find some subject of in- 
terest to her young escort. 

One last point would I mention. be- 
fore I close this rambling dissertation 
on American ways. It is not so much 
a social custom as a national trait. I 
allude to the extreme courtesy and 
kindliness of the American people as 
a whole. Nowhere is there a greater 
desire to make the stranger at his ease 
than in America, and no foreigner who 
has made even the shortest sojourn in 
this country but will affirm what I say. 
Instances of this courtesy are needless ; 
it is universal. The struggle between 
this natural courtesy and the fear of 
being thought servile leads, among the 
lower grades of Americans, to most 
amusing episodes. The tram-car con- 
ductor, the cabman, the railway guard, 
assert their American independence by 
treating their male passengers with 
perfect equality, amounting often to 
rudeness ; but place a lady, travelling 
alone, under their charge, and polite- 
ness is never lacking. In fact, I have 
heard ladies declare that, except for 
sociability, they would infinitely pre- 
fer, for comfort’s sake, to travel alone. 
This general courtesy has one outcome, 
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which it is well for Englishmen who 
propose to present letters of introduc- 
tion in the United States to understand. 
An introductory letter in America 
means nothing ; it is given by the most 
casual acquaintance to the most casual 
acquaintance, and is only intended to 
make the presenter and _presentee 
known to each other. It carries no 
claim to the hospitality or friendship 
of the person to whom it is presented, 
nor does it vouch for the good qualities 
of him who presents it, unless in both 
cases it distinctly is so written. I re- 
member how disappointed I was on my 
first arrival in this country at the result 
of a letter left by me on a wealthy and 
influential man, to whom I had been 
highly recommended by my English 
friend. An invitation to an evening 
reception, three weeks later, was the 
enly notice ever taken of it. 

And now I find that I am overstep- 
ping the limit of my space, and must 
briefly conclude this hasty sketch of 
American life. I have written it in the 
friendliest spirit to my adopted country. 
If I have laughed, I have also loved ; 


the United States is my abiding-place ; 
among my warmest friends are Amer- 
ican. 

On one trait of American life I have 
not dwelt at all ; nor is it, indeed, easy 


for me todoso. No foreigner who has 

not himself experienced it can be made 

to understand the kindness and hos- 

pitality with which Americans of all 

classes treat the stranger within their 

gates. A. S. NORTHCOTE. 
CHICAGO, August, 1893. 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
UNDER BRITISH PROTECTION. 

It is a significant fact that our offi- 
cials in the Persian Gulf are directly 
under the Indian and not the Foreign 
Office, for this sheet of water may now 
be said to be under Indian, and there- 
fore under British protection. The 
English in the Gulf receive their pay 
in degenerate rupees instead of pounds 
sterling ; an atmosphere of India reigns 
supreme amongst them; they live in 
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bungalows, they talk of “tiffin,” and 
eat curry at every meal. 

By just crossing a range of moun- 
tains in Persia you cross the metaphor- 
ical watershed between our Indian and 
Foreign Offices. At Shiraz you hesi- 
tate between India and England. You 
ask the question, ‘‘ Shall I send my let- 
ters via Bombay or via Russia ?’’ You 
hasten to get rid of your rupees, for 
this is the last place where their merit 
is recognized. North of Shiraz you are 
in a-distinctly foreign country. Our 
officials hail from the Foreign Office, 
and belong to the legation at Teheran. 
You are no longer under British pro- 
tection ; you are in the dominions of 
the shah. 

From the purely Indian point of 
view, I propose now to treat the Per- 
sian Gulf, describing our visits to its 
shores, and what we saw of the popula- 
tions and petty sovereigns who are in 
that vague limbo of uncertainty en- 
titled “‘ Under British protection.” We 
keep our ships of war in the Gulf; we 
feel that it is a matter of the first im- 
portance that those countries under 
our protection should remain so, and 
that the Turks should not build forts 
at Fao, and otherwise interfere with 
our trade in the Karoun, and that no 
other power should have a foothold 
thereon. The last generation talked 
much about a Euphrates Valley rail- 
way, with its terminus at Koweit. We 
now hear a great deal about the open- 
ing up of the Karoun, but it is the 
lordship of the Gulf which is the chief 
matter of importance just at present 
both for India and for ourselves. 

Our first visit was to the imam of 
Oman, in his capital at Muscat. His 
nominal kingdom commands the south- 
ern entrance to the Persian Gulf, and 
hence is important to us. Unfortu- 
nately, there are sometimes revolutions 
in this State, which cause our officials a 
little anxiety, and not seldom the au- 
thority of the present imam extends 
no further than his capital and the 
neighboring town of El Muttra, inde- 
pendent Bedouin sheikhs, intent on 
revolution, carrying their raids up to 
the city walls. 
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Of all places in the world, Muscat 
has the reputation of being the hottest, 
facing as it does the Indian Ocean, and 
protected from every cooling breeze by 
rugged, volcanic hills without a blade 
of cultivation upon them, which reflect 
and intensify the scorching rays of the 
tropical sun. Aden is said to have but 
a piece of brown paper between it and 
the infernal fires. Muscat would seem 
to want even this meagre protection, 
and ‘ gives,”? as a Persian poet has 
expressed it, “‘to the panting sinner a 
lively anticipation of his future des- 
tiny.”” The approach to the cove of 
Muscat is highly picturesque, sur- 
rounded as it is by fantastic mountains 
of red and green volcanic strata. Like 
Aden, again, there are the extinct 
craters of many volcanoes around Mus- 
cat, and the general appearance recalls 
that of our station at the south of the 
Red Sea. 

On either side of the town stand two 
old Portuguese forts. At every point 
of vantage, not only up the Persian 
Gulf, but in the Red Sea and the coast 
of Africa, these Portuguese forts are to 
be found, giving one a great idea of 
the vast extent of the maritime power 
of these predecessors of ours in the 
commercial world. Many of these forts, 
especially that of Bahrein, which we 
shall. presently visit, testify to great 
size and strength, and show consider- 
able architectural features, and the 
traces of a luxuriant and opulent pop- 
ulation. The history of the Portuguese 
in the Indian Seas has yet to be writ- 
ten, and this history will reveal a vast 
amount of prowess and enterprise : 
how their great general, Albuquerque, 
penetrated into the Persian Gulf in 
1508, which had been a Mohammedan 
lake for centuries, and for a prior ac- 
count of which we have to go back to 
the ‘‘Periplus’”’ of Nearchus, who 
sailed up the Gulf in the days of Alex- 
ander the Great ; how this Gulf was to 
be made the highroad of commerce 
once more from India to Europe, as it 
was in the days of the Idumean spice 
sellers; and how Albuquerque had in 
his mind the chimerical scheme of al- 
tering the course of the Nile, ruining 
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the Delta, and making the Gulf the 
sole-means of approach to the Portu- 
guese dominions in India. 

There is much that is grand and 
thrilling in the adventures of these 
early explorers, reminding one of back- 
wood stories and perils in Central Af- 
rica, but those only who can wade 
through volumes of Portuguese letters 
and manuscripts at Lisbon know any- 
thing about them. After a period of 
great prosperity in the Persian Gulf of 
little more than a century, the Arabs 
drove them out again. The annexa- 
tion of Portugal to Spain was the cause 
of this, and the drafting off of soldiers 
to the Flemish wars, instead of sending 
them to protect the colonies. Out of 
the kingdom of Oman they were driven 
in 1620, and confined to the town of 
Muscat by the victorious Imam Nasir 
bin Murshid, during whose reign of 
twenty-six years the legend is told that 
no man in Oman died a natural death. 
Two years later they were also driven 
from Muscat, and those two forts, Jel- 
lali and Merani, which they had built, 
were taken from them, the last foot- 
hold of the Portuguese on the Omani 
territory. This was effected by a curi- 
ous coup Wétat, of which the proverbial 
cherchez la femme constituted the expla- 
nation. The Portuguese commandant, 
Pereira, wished to marry the daughter 
of a rich native merchant, who thereby 
gained such influence over him that in 
a period of apparent peace Pereira was. 
persuaded to clean out the water tanks 
and powder magazines of his forts at 
one and the same time. On Sunday 
afternoon, when the Portuguese were 
making merry, the Arabs suddenly at- 
tacked them, shut them up in their 
forts without water and without ammu- 
nition, and soon obliged them to sur- 
render. 

Since those days these two forts have 
been regularly used by rival claimants 
to the sovereignty of Oman as conven- 
ient points of vantage from which to 
pepper one another, to the infinite dis- 
comfiture of the inhabitants beneath. 

Oman then became a state of con- 
siderable importance ; the Omani drove 
the Portuguese out of Zanzibar, carried 














on successful wars with the Persians, 
and added to their dominions a consid- 
erable portion of the Persian coast, of 
which acquisition Gwalior in Beloochis- 
tan is now the only part which recog- 
nizes the authority of the present 
imam. The Imam Saeed carried on 
wars successfully with the Wahabi, 
those puritanical Arabs who infested 
the Persian Gulf at the commencement 
of this century, and in all these wars 
he was materially assisted by the En- 
glish in India, who thereby put in the 
thin end of their wedge. 

When Imam Saeed died, the usual 
dispute took place between his succes- 
sors. The English promptly stepped 
in to settle this dispute, and with the 
foresight she so admirably displays on 
such occasions, she advocated a divi- 
sion of Saeed’s empire. Zanzibar was 
given to one claimant, Oman to the 
other, and for the future Oman under 
Imam Tourkee remained under British 
protection. 

Outwardly the resemblance to Aden 
is kept up as you approach Muscat. 
‘The same canoes come alongside, which 
naked niggers propel with gaily colored 
paddles ; the same long rows of white 
houses line the shore, but, unlike 
Aden, Muscat has fertile valleys in the 
hills behind. There is the valley 
called Paradise, with its palms and gar- 
dens and refreshing shade, the result 
of irrigation, and wells worked by 
slaves and bullocks in the Indian fash- 
ion, namely, by a sloping path, so that 
when the bullock and nigger descend, 
the bucket comes up, and when the 
bullock and nigger ascend, the bucket 
goes down. Not far from Muscat is 
the Green Mountain, celebrated still 
for its vineyards and its wine, almost 
the only spot in Islam where drunken- 
ness is known. From here it is sur- 
mised that the Portuguese brought the 
parent stock of those fine vines which 
we call Muscatel. 

You land on an uninteresting, dirty 
beach, with some old cannon of the 
Portuguese period peeping out of their 
sandy grave. The coolest and best 


house in the place is occupied by the 
British resident and the British post 
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and telegraph establishment. It is a 
point which gets what breeze it can 
from two seas just underneath the 
southern fort. The second best house 
is the imam’s palace, but before we go 
to see him let us say a word about that 
curious title imam and the present 
owner of it. Originally the ruler of 
Oman was a sort of priest-king, imam 
literally meaning priest, for in elden 
days the men of Oman were called 
‘outsiders’? by their Mohammedan 
brethren, because they recognized their 
own chief solely as the head of their 
own religion. This is why they called 
him their imam or priest and king, 
like Melchisedec, to whom, oddly 
enough, in the Koran is given the same 
title. Imam Saeed did not like this 
litle at all; he preferred to have a 
name which would put him more on a 
footing with other sovereigns. So he 
called himself the sultan of Oman, 
which title his successors also assume ; 
but, somehow or another, the people 
like the old title of imam best, and 
stick to it. 

Sultan Tourkee died three or four 
years ago, and with his death came on 
again the usual succession trouble. He 
had always educated his second son, 
Faysul, to succeed him ; his eldest son, 
Mohamed, being a mere negro by an 
African slave mother, and totally with- 
out education, so that his claims to the 
throne were of no account; he causes 
no difficulty, but lives next door to his 
brother, Sultan Faysul, in the enjoy- 
ment of a pension of six hundred dol- 
lars a month. 

The palace is entered by a formi- 
dable-looking door, decorated with 
large spiked bosses of brass. This 
opens into a small court in which is 
contained the most imposing sight of 
the place, namely, the lion in his cage 
to the left, into which Faysul intro- 
duces criminals of the deepest dye, to 
be devoured by this lordly executioner. 
Opposite to this cage of death is an- 
other, a low probationary cage, which 
contained a prisoner stretched out at 
full length when we were there, for 
the cage is too low to admit of a sit- 
ting posture. From this point he could 
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view the horrors of the lion’s cage, 
and the object evidently is to put the 
evil-doer into the cage so that dur- 
ing his incarceration he may contem- 
plate what may happen to him, if he 
continues on liberation to pursue his 
evil ways. Another door leads into a 
vaulted passage full of guards, through 
whom we passed and entered into an 
inner court with a pool in the centre 
and a wide cloister round it supporting 
a gallery. 

Imam Faysul is a complete autocrat 
as far as his jurisdiction extends. At 
his command a criminal can be exe- 
cuted either in the lion’s cage or ina 
little square by the sea and his body cut 
up and thrown into the waves. The 
only check upon him is the British 
resident. His father, Tourkee, not 
long ago sewed up a woman in a sack 
and drowned her, whereupon a polite 
message came from the Residency re- 
questing him not to do such things 
again. Hence young Faysul dare not 
be very cruel, for he is not only under 
British protection, but also under Brit- 
ish restraint. 

Sultan Faysul isa very young man, 
not much over twenty. He was greatly 
interested to see us, for we were the 
first English travellers who had visited 
him since his accession. We caught 
him peeping at us over the balcony as 
we passed through the courtyard below, 
and he was at the top of a ladder, up 
which we had to clamber to the gallery, 
ready to welcome us. He seized our 
hands and shook them warmly, and 
then led us with much effusion to his 
Khawah, a long room just over the 
sea, which is his reception and throne 
room. Here we found tall, cane-bot- 
tomed chairs around the walls, and at 
one end a red chair which is the 
throne, just beneath two grotesque pic- 
tures of our queen and the prince con- 
sort such as one would buy for a penny 
at a fair. They are looked upon as ob- 
jects of great value here, and act as 
fitting symbols of our protectorate. 

The imam fed us with sweets and 
coffee, asked us innumerable questions, 
and seemed full of boyish fun. Cer- 
tainly with his turban and blue and 
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red checked cotton, which would have 
been a housemaid’s duster at home, his 
faded greenish yellow cloak, fastened 
round his slender frame by a red girdle, 
he looked anything but a king. As we 
were preparing to depart the young 
monarch grew apparently very uneasy 
and shouted something to his attendant 
impatiently, and when he came in, 
Faysul hurried to him, seized four lit- 
tle gilt bottles of attar of roses, thrust 
two of them into each of our pockets, 
and the audience was at an end. 

I never saw a place so void of 
architectural features as Muscat, the 
mosques have neither domes nor min- 
arets, pointing to the rigid Wahabi 
influence which swept over Arabia, for 
these fanatics refuse to have any fea- 
ture about their buildings, or ritual, 
which was not actually enjoined by 
Mohamed in his Koran. There are « 
few carved lintels and doorways and 
the bazaars are quaintly pretty, but 
beyond this the architectural features 
are only Portuguese. The old Roman 
Catholic cathedral is now used as a coal 
depét ; and of the two forts one is dis- 
mantled and the other turned into a 
state prison. The fine old cannon with 
its inscriptions and dates of 1606 and 
the name of Philip III. of Spain are 
mostly rusty ; one, however, is equal to 
saluting the British man-of-war sta- 
tioned in the harbor when the neces- 
sary occasions arise. 

We strolled through the market out- 
side the town, built of bamboos, where 
everything is very picturesque but. 
malodorous. The mask veils of the 
women called buttra, not unlike the 
masks worn with a domino, pleased 
us immensely, so that we sought to 
possess a specimen. They brought us 
several, which, however, did not quite 
satisfy us, and afterwards we learned 
that an enterprising German firm had 
made a lot of these buttra for sale 
amongst the Muscat women, but the 
shape being not exactly orthodox, the 
women will not buy them, so the 
owners of these unsalable articles are 
anxious to sell them cheap to any un- 
suspecting traveller who may be pass- 
ing through. Here in the bamboo 











bazaar is a daily sale of meat and coun- 
try produce, and here we lingered un- 
til nearly driven wild by the flies and 
the stenches, so that we were glad 
enough to escape and pursue our walk 
to the Paradise valley and see the 
favorable side of Muscat. There the 
sleepy noise of the wells, the shade of 
the acacias and palms, and the bright 
green of the lucerne fields, refreshed 
us,.and we felt it hard to realize that 
we were in arid Arabia. 

The town of El Muttra 1s onty half 
an hour’s paddle in a canoe from Mus- 
cat; a rather unstable canoe, which 
makes you think unpleasantly of 
sharks, hollowed out of a sugar trunk, 
double prowed and with matting at the 
bottom. You pass the Fahl or Stallion 
Rock in the harbor, a name constantly 
given by Arabs to anything large and 
uncanny-looking, and turning sharp 
round a rocky corner, you see before 
you El Muttra, the commercial centre 
of the kingdom of Oman, whilst Mus- 
cat is the autocratic capital and the seat 
of government. It takes much longer 
to go by road from Muscat, for a ridge 
of hills has to be crossed, hence the 
canoe owners drive a rattling trade, and 
the watery way is alive with them. 
From El Muttra starts the only road 
into the interior for the caravans. It 
is governed by a wali elected by the 
imam, and here may be seen in hope- 
less confusion in the bazaars Banyans 
from India, Omani, Bedouins, Persians, 
and Jews. Each of these nationalities 
have their separate wards for living in, 
walled off to keep them from perpetual 
brawls, and they only meet one another 
in the bazaars, where the eye of the 
bazaar master is upon them, ready to 
inflict condign punishment on disturb- 
ers of the peace, in which case the 
innocent more frequently suffer than 
the guilty. Hegre you may buy the 
kanjar, the sickle-shaped scimitar of 
Oman, the special cloak of the country, 
the special coffee-pot of copper, with 
long, bird-like beak and eccentric cir- 
cles of ornamentations, the special iron 
lock, a formidable weapon with a 
spring two feet long, and one or two 
little curiosities which will be pleasing 
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when you get home. Here the Mon- 
day’s market is filled with quaint coun- 
try folk, bringing in baskets of fruit 
and wearing the upper garment of red 
cotton and the large white girdle and 
turban. 

When we left Muscat the old cannon 
mustered up sufficient energy to make 
the cliffs re-echo with its din, and the 
red flag of Oman waved above Faysul’s 
palace in our honor. 

The northern entrance to the Persian 
Gulf is commanded by a fine bay, pro- 
tected from storms by many islets, at 
the head of which is the town of Bun- 
der Abbas, formerly called Gomeroon 
in the old Portuguese days, until Shah 
Abbas, the great Persian monarch, 
with the assistance of the English, con- 
quered it in 1622, drove the Portuguese 
out, and called it by his own name. In 
all ages this spot has been considered 
one of the highest importance. Here 
was a Greek colony called Armosia, 
still recognizable under the name of 
Ormuz; Nearchus, the general of 
Alexander the Great, in his voyage up 
the Gulf, stopped here and testified to 
its value. In Sultan Saeed’s days 
nearly all the coast was under Omani 
rule, and is more than half peopled by 
Arabs, but since then the Persians have 
recovered it, and it is now ostensibly 
under a Persian governor, though, as a 
matter of fact, the most influential in- 
habitants are the agent of the English 
steamers and the British post-master ; 
for inasmuch as this town is on the 
line of the Anglo-Indian Telegraph, 
and the whole coast line is under the 
immediate protection of Great Britain, 
they are the only people whose lives 
and property are secure. 

At Bunder Abbas a young Portu- 
guese from Goa rules supreme over the 
British interests and the post-office. 
He treated us with great attention 
and spoke sadly of the departed glory 
of his race. He assisted us in our 
researches by sending two kavasses 
with us; otherwise we should surely 
have been roughly handled by the 
excited groups of Arabs, Persians, 
and Hindoos who pursued us. He 
complained bitterly of his isolation, a 











eircumstance proved by the fact that he 
has to send his washing one hundred 
and thirty miles by steamer to be done, 
and can only obtain things fit to eat by 
the same medium ; so that if by chance 
the steamer is late, he has to survive as 
best he can, dirty and unfed. 

At the back of the modern town on 
the road which leads inland, and which 
is the great commercial outlet for the 
trade of Kerman and Yezd, are some 
interesting Portuguese ruins, a sixteen- 
sided building with Gothic arches, a 
pyramid on a five-angled base thirty 
feet high, and many tombs of the 
European residents at Gomeroon. 
Most of these buildings are lined with 
coral and madrepores set in cement, 
the effect of which decorations is 
exceedingly curious, and made one 
wonder if this could be the style of 
architecture Pliny alludes to when he 
speaks of walls and towers in the Per- 
sian Guif, built of fossil salt. I was on 
the lookout for these all round the 
Gulf, and can only imagine that these 
unknown madrepores must have struck 
the early travellers as mere salt forma- 
tion, sparkling as they do in the sun- 
shine. ‘There is, it is true, much rock 
salt on Ormuz, but I should imagine no 
people, however primitive, would be 
foolish enough to build a town of it. 

The modern town of Bunder Abbas 
is just a long, white streak of mud 
houses and bamboo huts along a flat 
shore, the mountains being some thirty 
miles away behind it. In summer it is 
intolerably hot, a heat but little miti- 
gated by the wind towers, conspicuous 
objects in all the best houses, and the 
shade of a few palms, so that all the 
inhabitants migrate inland to get what 
cool breeze they can from the moun- 
tains. Bunder Abbas is a perfect hot- 
bed of gulf fever, guinea worm, of that 
class of boil which flourishes at Aleppo 
under the name of ‘ button,” and other 
delightful maladies for which this part 
of the world has obtained a world- 
wide reputation. Along the shore are 
drawn up the long-prowed, picturesque 
Gulf boats, with pretty carving on both 
their. prows and their companions. 
Arabs. are first-rate sailors, the 
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only ones about here, for the Persians 
have a cat-like aversion to water. 
From the Arabs, unconsciously, we 
have learnt a good deal ourselves, and 
added more than one word to both our 
chemical and maritime vocabulary. 
For example, ‘‘ davit”’ is, in Arabic, a 
crooked bit of wood, and through vari- 
ous sources, like the word “ alcohol,” 
it has found its way into our tongue. 

The ruins of the old town of Ormuz 
are some little distance from Bunder 
Abbas to the east, at the mouth of a 
river now called Minab, and from the 
quay an interesting view is obtained of 
the important islets which shelter the 
harbor. The island of Ormuz is there, 
called after the wealthy town on the 
mainland, in accordance with a practice 
common enough in these parts. When 
the inhabitants fled from the town to 
the island in.fear of attack, they car- 
ried with them the treasures and name 
of their old home. Ormuz is the most 
barren of all islets ; water has to be 
brought from the neighboring island of 
Khism, which has several villages 
upon it. There is a Portuguese fort 
thereon, and from it is to be procured 
plenty of rock salt and iron ore ; but 
there is little now to mark the site of 
the quondam ‘ wealth of Ormuz and of 
Inde.’’ Larah is another islet of this 
group, which, when the Bay of Bunder 
Abbas develops under British rule, 
may become important as an excellent 
point for protecting the entrances to 
the Gulf and our prospective line of 
trade. 

The scenery along the coast north- 
wards is weird and barren ; a long line 
of flat coast with here and there a vil- 
lage, distinguishable by its half-dozen 
palm-trees, and miles behind are the 
red mountains of Persia, the possible 
frontier between England and Russia 
when the shah’s dominions are di- 
vided. The villages here can have 
altered but little from those miserable 
things which in his ‘‘ Periplus’? Near- 
chus assigns to the fish and tortoise- 
eating barbarians. As for tortoises, I 
know not if they eat them now. I dare 
say they do, and find them just as good 
as turtles, but I can answer for it that 























without the fish of their gulf the inhab- 
itants would inevilably starve. They 
eat it fresh, of course; they make 
stock-fish, which renders their bazaars 
almost insufferable ; they collect sea- 
weeds for food; they mix fish-bones 
with bruised date-stones, and boil them 
down for their cattle; the floors of 
their bamboo huts are covered with 
tiny helix shells, and the favorite game 
of men and boys is to spin a whelk- 
shell like our top, and I really believe 
that this must have been the original 
pattern from which our domestic toy 
was made, a pattern brought home by 
those wonderful Portuguese of old. 
Who knows? They cover their dag- 
gers and swords with shagreen; the 
doorposts of their huts are often made 
with whales’ teeth; in fact, without 
the fish of their gulf these modern 
icthyophagi would soon perish. Some- 
where about here is the gulf which 
Ptolemy in his map puts down as the 
“‘Ichthyophagorum§ Sinus,’ and I 
think, from the above facts, it would 
not be considered a misnomer even in 
these latter days. 

Linga is somewhat of an important 
place, being very like Bunder Abbas 
when seen from the sea, but, as it is 
only an open roadstead, it is not likely 
ever to be a place of any great impor- 
tance. This was until quite lately the 
capital of an independent Arab sheikh- 
dom, but now it is under the immediate 
control of Persia. A little before reach- 
ing Bushire the Mund River falls into 
the sea; it has been identified as the 
Sittakos mentioned by Nearchus in his 
voyage, a river which rises near Shi- 
raz, and fertilizes several valleys in the 
Persian Kotals. Bushire is, of course, 
the capital of the English protectorate 
in the Persian Gulf. Here our resi- 
dent lives, who may be styled King of 
the Gulf, and before whom all the 
petty potentates along its shores, be 
they on the Arabian or Persian side, 
bow down. He has his steam yacht 
and his steam launch provided for him, 
a British man-of-war is appointed to be 
always in readiness to do his bidding, 
and the British Residency, with its 
flagstaff and extensive compounds, is 
LIVING AGE. VOL. LXXXIV. 
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by far the most conspicuous building 
in the town. 

Bushire is a truly horrible place, 
built at the edge of a spit of sand run- 
ning out into the Gulf; its population 
is very mongrel, Arabs, Persians, Hin- 
doos are all hopelessly mixed up 
therein. It has an English bank. 
What with its English Residency, En- 
glish bank, English telegraph, English 
steamers’ agents, and English men-of- 
war, Bushire is as English as it could 
be wished. Lawn tennis may be seen 
upon its quays, ladies may play and 
ladies may ride without incurring more 
than an ordinary amount of staring 
from the Moslems. It is confidently 
asserted that if the Karoun route is 
opened out into the heart of Persia, 
Bushire will cease to be the seat of our 
resident, and the capital of our Persian 
Gulf Protectorate will be removed to 
Fao or some other spot which has not 
yet got a name. If that time ever 
comes, and Bushire ceases to be the 
chief outlet for the Persian caravan 
trade, the place will not long survive, 
for it has no pretensions whatsoever to 
call itself a harbor ; big steamers have 
to anchor at least two miles off land 
outside a sand bar, and if the sea is 
very rough landing is next to impos- 
sible. Bushire chances to be the out- 
let for the roads across the Kotals, and 
if it ceases to be that its reason for ex- 
istence will cease also. 

Let us now visit another point of 
interest in the Persian Gulf, where 
another petiy monarch rules under 
British protection, a spot which, if old 
Portuguese traditions go for anything, 
is destined to become once more a place 
of importance. This is the Bahrein 
Islands off the northern coast of Ara- 
bia, concerning which Albuquerque 
wrote to his sovereign, ** with Ormuz 
and the Bahrein Islands in Portuguese 
hands, the trade of the Persian Gulf 
will be practically ours.” In a con- 
sular report written a few years ago, 
Major Durand says pretty much the 
same thing, and the commercial value 
of these islands is further attested by 
the Phenician remains found thereon. 





This group is now governed by a 
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sheikh of the Kaleefah family, a family 
of the Uttuli tribe of Bedouins which 
once held sway over a large portion of 
north-eastern Arabia, known as El 
Hasa, before the Turks turned them 
out of it and established their own 
feeble government there. Turkey, too, 
aspired to the lordship of the Bahrein 
Islands not so many years ago, but 
H.M.S. Osprey appeared on the scene 
and drove the Turks away and sent 
into exile in India such members of the 
El] Kaleefah family as objected to our 
protectorate. Sheikh Esau bin Ali El 
Kaleefah now occupies the throne of 
the Bahrein Islands under British pro- 
tection. 

The two low-lying islands, which are 
the principal ones of the little group, 
look like moss floating on the waters as 
you approach, with their feathery palm 
groves relieving the arid line of desert 
of which these islands are chiefly com- 
posed. The shallow seas around the 
group are the happy hunting-ground of 
the pearl-fishers and the wealth of 
Bahrein. These fisheries are as old as, 
and probably older than, the “ Peri- 
plus’? of Nearchus. A pearl-fishery in 
the Persian Gulf is thus mentioned by 
Isidorus of Charas, who probably lived 
under the Roman emperors. ‘In the 
Persian Sea is a certain island where 
abundance of the pearl-oyster is to be 
found. Wherefore rafts of reeds are 
stationed around the island, from off 
which the diveys jump into the sea.’’ 
Reed skiffs are still in use for the same 
purpose. 

Albuquerque frequently mentions 
these fisheries in his letters, and they 
are acknowledged to produce pearls 
superior even to those of Ceylon. The 
inhabitants are exceedingly jealous of 
any European interference with their 
monopoly. One merchant, who came 
with a diving apparatus and talked of a 
company, they promptly assassinated. 
The nigger slaves who do the diving 
naturally resent the use of a machine, 
which would decrease the value of their 
labor ; the rope-loop, the stone, and 
the horn for the nose, are all the para- 
phernalia they require. It has been 


intimated that in the Gulf thirty-five 
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thousand heads of families make their 
livelihood by pearl-fishing during fou:. 
months of the year; and now that 
piracy has been abolished under a Brit- 
ish Protectorate, they cannot continue 
their old courses of plunder and piracy, 
and cases of dispute between the tribes 
who own the pearl-banks are usually 
referred to the British resident, whose 
decision is final. 

The question of the English Protec- 
torate in the Gulf will greatly affect 
the pearl-fishery, and the banks ought 
to be a source of considerable wealth to 
merchants, if systematically worked. 
The pearl-oyster is found in all the 
waters from Rao Mussendom to the 
head of the Gulf, but on the Persian 
side there are no known banks of 
value. They vary in distance from one 
to ninety miles from the low-lying 
shore of ‘* Araby the Blest,’? but the 
deep-sea banks are not so much fished 
till the ‘*Shemal’’ or nor’-westers of 
June have spent their force. The 
three seasons for fishing are known as 
“the spring fishing’’ in the shallow 
water, ‘the summer fishing’ in the 
deep waters, and “ the winter fishing,” 
conducted principally by wading in the 
shoals. 

Manameh is the commercial capital 
of the sheikhdom of Bahrien. It is, 
like most of these places on the Gulf, 
just a streak of low white houses and 
bamboo huts, about two miles along the 
shore. It is most unhealthy, and out of 
the spongy, sandy soil oozes brackish 
water with dangerous miasmatic effects 
in the summer heats. 

Sheikh Esau usually resides at a pal- 
ace he has on the Island of Moharrek, 
and in the winter time this may: be said 
to be the seat of government. As we 
came well armed with introductions 
from the British resident at Bushire, 
we naturally received a very hearty 
welcome from Sheikh Esau and his 
courtiers. Nothing could exceed their 
kindness during our fortnight’s stay on 
the islands. They brought us presents 
of food, of their quaint, long-beaked 
coffee - pots, of their silver - studded 
bowls, of- their old-world weapons, of 
the camel’s skin bucklers, and other 
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queer things still in use among them, 
the only stipulation being that we 
should speak a good word for them to 
the British resident at Bushire, and 
tell him how kind they had been to us, 
and would continue to be to any En- 
glishman who might chance to put his 
foot on their islands. 

Bahrein proper is an island twenty- 
nine miles in length by twelve at its 
widest point. Moharrek is only five 
miles long, like a narrow horseshoe. 
There are a few other insignificant 
islets with villages thereon.  Alto- 
gether there are about fifty villages 
scattered over all of them. Those re- 
mote from the coast are chiefly of the 
Persian sect of Mohammedans, namely, 
Shiites, or followers of Ali, pointing 
to Persian occupation in earlier days. 
At the coast they are mostly Sonni and 
Wahabi; this latter virulent sect of 
Puritans having had great influence 
here. On the Bahrein there are, how- 
ever, far more signs of art than we saw 
at Muscat. Ogival arches with fret- 
work patterns, balconies, terraces, and 
latticed windows relieve the eye some- 
what, and the mosques have minarets, 
though very small ones, dwarfed as it 
were by the bigoted influence of the 
Wahabi. I take it that El Hasa influ- 
ence is decorative, whilst that of the 
Wahabi of Nejd is rigidly against any- 
thing of the kind. Both these influ- 
ences have met on Bahrein with the 
above-mentioned results. Everything 
of merit in Bahrein comes, they say, 
from El Hasa. These manufactures 
are as yet an undeveloped source of 
joy for the collector, such as their cof- 
fee-pots, their inlaid bowls, and their 
old-world saddles and weapons. 

The big island is.as flat as a pancake, 
except in the centre, where are rising 
rocky hills, rejoicing in the high-sound- 
ing name of the Mountains of Mist, 
but not exceeding four hundred feet in 
altitude. Altogether a more dreary, 
uninteresting spot could not be imag- 
ined than Bahrein looked at from the 
top of the elevation. Just a patch of 


desert, relieved by palm groves where 
there is irrigation and water, set in the 
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islands have had a value peculiarly 
their own. A vast sea of tumuli tells 
of the existence here of a pre-historiv 
race. These we ascertained, by exca- 
vation and from the things we found in 
them, to be Pheenician, confirming the 
story of the father of history and other 
classical writers, who asserted. thatthe” 
Pheenicians originally hailed from here. 
Next we have the Arab occupation, 
and the traces of many rich and ‘deco- 
rated buildings of the date of the Sel- 
jukian power. Then we come to later 
days, and find the Portuguese here, 
with a fort as strong as any in the Per- 
sian Gulf, and Albuquerque’s apprecia- 
tion of the value of the islands. Now 
we have the English Protectorate, and 
several suggestions are afloat concern- 
ing the future commercial value of the 
islands. One would appear to be in 
abeyance for a period, namely, that the 
Bahrein should be the Cyprus of the 
Persian Gulf, the island fortress with 
which to protect the eastern terminus 
of the Euphrates Valley Railway. An- 
other is for the development of the 
pearl-fisheries in English hands, which 
appears to be more likely to reach a 
successful issue. 

If the Persian Gulf should ever again 
rise to commercial importance ant be, 
as it once was, the highroad between 
the East and West, these islands must _ 
become important, for the reason that 
the sea between them and the mainland 
is too shallow for big vessels to ap- 
proach, and consequently goods would 
have to be unshipped to smaller craft 
at the islands, just as it was in ancient 
days, when Gerrha, now Kateef, was 
the starting point for the great caravan 
road across Arabia. It is as well, tak- 
ing these points into consideration, 
that the islands should remain under 
British protection. 

J. THEODORE BENT. 


From The New Review. 
A VISIT TO THE MONASTERIES OF CRETE. 


THERE are few more picturesque 
spots than the quay of the little port of 





midst of the sea. 


Yet in all ages these 


Canea, the seat of the government of 
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Grete. Only small craft can get inside 
its sea-wall, and when the north wind 
.is strong large vessels do not even ven- 
ture to lie in the roadstead outside, but 
make the safer anchorage of Suda Bay. 
Qu the quay there is always a, busy 
.scene; Mussulmans and Christians, 
clad alike in the loose blue knicker- 
bockers of the islander and the dis- 
tinctive Cretan yellow boots, with 
bright red sash and rush hat or fez, are 
pusy. loading and unloading the small 
-boats which fetch and carry from the 
steamer lying outside the mole ; stal- 
wart, negroes, like figures of bronze, 
dressed in gaudy rags, stoop under 
-heavy sacks and bales; the Turkish 
customs officials look on, fingering 
their strings of beads, or rolling ciga- 
rettes. All round the semi-circle in the 
Mazzling sunlight rise pink and white 
aad yellow houses, with peeling plaster, 
aud the trellised windows of the 
women’s rooms, and here and there a 
palm-tree. overtops the courtyard en- 
closure. Inside the sea-wall lie two or 
three English brigs that have put in for 
a cargo of olive oil, and the graceful 
caiques are buoyed in a line near the 
old Venetian arches, where once they 
flocked the Adrian galleys ; behind the 
roofs. rise the glittering white mina- 
rets; on either side yellow fortress 
ramparts close in the little bay, and 
beyond, overtopping all, are the lofty 
peaks of the White Mountains, now 
deep in snow, and doubly justifying 
jheir name. Every little coffee shop 
round the port is filled with a noisy 
ompany ; groups are chatting and dis- 
puting ; a fish stall at the water’s edge 
is heaped up high with small red mul- 
let and cuttle-fish, and buyers are 
cheapening the ware with a torrent 
of passionate eloquence — picturesque 
dirt and decadence, and a seething hum 
of. life, for within the confining for- 
tress walls a large population, chiefly 
composed of Mussulmans, is closely 
crowded together, and they do not 
willingly spread. outside the limits of 
Ahe Rastro, while beneath into the 
miniature port, in spite of all that pol- 
;lutes it, the waters of the gean roll 
;pellucid and clear, revealing every 
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stick, and tile, and refuse heap accumu- 
lating at the bottom. 

Soon after sunrise, one beautiful De- 
cember morning, mild as a Northern 
April day, I started from Canea for the 
monasteries of the Akrotiri, between 
two wild-looking but good - natured 
zapltiehs, whom the governor had in- 
sisted on providing as escort. The 
road, bordered with aloes and those 
juicy cactus plants which manage to 
thrive in a meagre soil, followed the 
windings of the shore, skirting the 
hive-shaped mud and wattle huts of a 
colony of fellaheen established here by 
Mehemet Ali during his tenancy of the 
island, and after about a mile we 
reached the village of Chalepa (pro- 
nounced Halepa) the residence of the 
consuls, and of all the Europeans of 
Canea. From here there is a fine view 
of the town, with its minarets gleaming 
against the purple of the western moun- 
tain ranges, and its golden lines of 
rampart built out into the blue water. 
The name of the village, which de- 
pends for water exclusively on what 
can be saved in cisterns during the 
rainy season, is due to the barren na- 
ture of the soil, for here begins the 
stony desert which, stretching eastward 
for several miles, terminates in the 
Akrotiri, a craggy, mountainous pen- 
insula which forms an arm of Suda 
Bay. But it must not be imagined that 
this waste land, where the flat rock is 
forever showing through the thin sur- 
face layer of arid yellow soil, is in any 
way characteristic of Crete, the north- 
ern shore of which, gifted with a per- 
fect climate and sheltered from the 
torrid south winds of summer by its 
central mountain spine, was intended 
by nature for a paradise, which the 
passions of men have striven, alas, not 
altogether vainly, to unmake. There 
are no finer olive groves than those 
that border the slopes of the White 
Mountains and of Ida, there -are gar- 
dens where unrivalled oranges sweeten, 
rich lands to cultivate, veins of ore in 
the hills, and scenes of beauty unsur- 
passed in all these Southern seas. 


After several hours’ riding up ‘and 
down over the undulating rock path, 

















with the jagged peaks of the Akrotiri 
rising before us like a stony giant’s 
crown sheer from the opalescent sea, a 
green and fertile patch becomes visible 
in the hollow at the inland foot of the 
mountain; and almost suddenly we 
enter a green and pleasant tract, pass- 
ing under a magnificent olive grove. 
It is a solitary oasis in the wilderness, 
and in the midst of the silver- waving 
olives, whose beauty grows upon one 
with a sort of spiritual charm as one 
dwells longer in the midst of them, 
rise the white walls of the Monastery 
of Hagia Triadha (Holy Trinity). A 
few. more hundred yards, and we turn 
into a magnificent cypress avenue, and 
my pony, anticipating his journey’s 
end, develops a capacity I had hitherto 
been unable to discover, by dashing 
into a gallop, to stop almost dead be- 
fore the high steps which lead up to 
the walled quadrangle. For the Cretan 
monasteries, some forty in number, are 
all calculated to serve as strongholds 
in disturbed times, and are constructed 
with lofty walls surrounding an oblong 
court, capable of holding all the shep- 
herds and flocks of the surrounding 
villages. Beneath, outside, are vaulis 
for the olive presses, for oil is the mon- 
astery’s chief wealth, and all around 
lie sepia-colored heaps of acrid-scented 
olive refuse. As I mount the steps the 
picturesque figure of a monk descends 
to welcome me, in long dark brown 
caftan, with a blue sash round his 
waist and his thick, uncut black hair 
gathered up into the brimless stove-pipe 
hat worn by the Greek priesthood. He 
leads the way into the court yellowed 
by time to a rich golden hue, with 
fruit-laden orange-trees and rosemary 
bushes, with terraces and cloistered 
galleries surmounting the walls. In 
the centre stands the church, bearing 
an inscription recording its foundation 
by a Venetian, Zolcaroni, in old Cath- 
olic days, and in front of the church 
the well. Without delay the usual 
Eastern hospitality is set before me — 
sweetmeats and water, the small cup 
of coffee, and glass of raki or wine- 
spirit of the country. My entertainer 


tells me that the hegoumenos or supe- 
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rior, is absent visiting an outlying. 
metokhos or farm, but will be back in: 
the evening ; he himself was the, Jast, 
hegoumenos, for this office is filled by 
election among the monks for a term of, 
four years. My Greek is too classic. 
and his too Cretan for conversation io 
flow with ease ; however, we manage. 
to understand one another in essentials, 
and his offer of hospitality for the, 
night is accepted ; so I am allowed to 
defer an inspection of the building until, 
after my return from exploring the. 
Akrotiri itself, and after a brief halt, 
we set off once more; leaving the green, 
oasis, and ascending a steep; rough 
path, which winds up between the bare, 
rocks that form the peninsula. Goats. 
and mountain sheep spring from ledge: 
to ledge.in search of such scanty vege-, 
tation as clings to crannies sheltered 
from the north wind ;. a little thyme. 
grows here, and squills, low lentisk, 
bushes and holly oak, but one wonders. 
what pasture they can find among 
these barren’ crags; however, the; 
young kids bleat and skip merrily; 
round the serious-faced goats, which. 
stare at our unwonted intrusion, anil, 
the shepherd boys in their harmonious, 
rags sit contentedly in the sun.  Fol-. 
lowing the ascent of a winding hol-, 
low for about an hour through the. 
rocky cliffs, we arrive at the small mon-. 
astery of St. John, standing in full 

sight of the sea, a humbler and less 

prosperous building, but constructed in. 
the same form, with a view to defence,. 
as Hagia Triadha. A working brother 

in long blue tunic, with thick black, 
hair hanging down his back in two un, 
inviting twists surmounted by a greasy; 
skull-cap, comes out. to meet me, smil-: 
ing through his beard from ear to ear: 
and crossing his hands on his breast as; 
he bows. Within, the little courtyard, 
is picturesque enough, and the chureh.. 
in its midst displays evidence of more 

ambitious architectural pretensions, 

begun but never completed, for in 

front, to the height of some eight or 

ten feet, rise the beginnings of a porch, . 
or pronaos, with ornamented columns 

of yellowish stone and carved screen, 
work, evidently of Venetian origin. 
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For -these monasteries appear, all of 
them, as indeed the name of the 
third, Catholiko, implies, to have been 
founded by Catholics in the Venetian 
days-and adopted afterwards by the 
(reeks, which accounts also for the 
form:of the churches differing from 
the form traditional in Greece. Inside 
were the usual ikons and wall paint- 
ings ; a series of rude panel paintings 
represent scenes from the life of the 
patron saint, a St. John otherwise un- 
known to fame, who lived as a hermit 
in the stalactite grotto of the Akro- 
tiri, and was finally, as the last scene 
revealed, transfixed with an. arrow, 
apparently by some corsair or other 
godless heathen of very long ago. 
There were only eight monks in the 
little fortress monastery, and with these 
I once more partook of the inevitable 
coffee and raki. Then, leaving our 
horses, we started on foot, the zaptiehs, 
ihe greasy lay brother, and I, with two 
youtig shepherds, who volunteered 
their company, for the grotto of the 
saint and the ruined hermitage of Ca- 
tholiko. Below the’ monastery of St. 
John.a very-deep «gorge, dry now, but 
hollowed out at some time by the power 
of water, winds away to the sea, 
branching into two arms inland. As 
we descended the steep triangle of rock 
whieh parts them an eagle sailed out 
from beneath us and passed over the 
wall of rock on the further side, which 
gave one of my guides opportunity to 
enlarge on the birds of the island and 
their wicked ways. For some that fed 
onvearrion, he said, had the habit of 
soaring very high with the bones of 
any--dead animals they might find, 
which they would drop from above on 
a surface of rock to crack them, de- 
scending with equal rapidity them- 
selves to pick the marrow from the 
splintered bones so that the fate of the 
poet Aschylus might still to-day befall 
the-owner of a bald head which looked 
round and hard enough to split the cap- 
tured shin-bone.: Then there was a 


kind of hawk, less provident than the 
renowned goat-sucker, which plunged 
its beak into the full udders of sheep 
and goats, and having drunk its fill of 
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milk, recklessly left them to die— 


kaka Onpia, like the denizens of the 
island of old. At the inland extremity 
of the narrow gorge we descended 
upon the ruined hermitage of Catho- 
liko, partly hewn out in the rock itself, 
partly built on outside the rock cham- 
bers. There were a few cells on the 
further side connected with the main 
building by a terrace over what ap- 
peared to be a rudely constructed res- 
ervoir, having no opening except 
through the roof, built across the gorge. 
In what had been the chapel, a deep 
vaulted chamber in the rock, a little oil 
lamp burned in front of an almost 
effaced ikon, but all trace of ornament 
or furniture had disappeared. From 
the chapel door a rough rock stair de- 
scended to the mouth of a vast stalac- 
tite grotto, which had once sheltered 
the saint, and perhaps several sub- 
sequent hermits, for in an _ open 
rock-grave at its mouth there lay the 
forgotten mouldering bones of several 
holy men. The lay-brother, with the 
perpetual half-witted smile, provided 
us each with a taper, and we plunged 
all six of us into the gloom of the 
cavern, stumbling over the uneven sta- 
lagmites of the floor, climbing the slip- 
pery inclines, and sliding down the 
moist descents. Here and there a 
wide chamber opened out, like a fairy 
palace, with its half transparent palm- 
stem supports and sparry fangs de- 
pendent from the roof. The air got 
intensely hot and close, and we seemed 
to have gone at least a quarter of 
a mile from the blessed light of day 
when we reached the end of the cave, 
which still bore some signs of past 
human habitation and present care. 
The floor was levelled and a stone 
seat ran round, and of course propped 
against the moist wall was the ikon of 
the saint they dimly worshipped, but of 
whom they knew so little. How it 
fared with him all the years that he 
lived there it is not easy to guess, but 
to me it was a great relief to return 
from the confined, close atmosphere of 
the grotto into the fresh mountain air, 
and from the glimmering darkness into 
the unclouded noon, There are several 

















of these fantastic stalactite grottoes in 
Crete, scarcely less curious than the 
more famous cavern of Antiparos. 
One of them, known as the cave of 
Melidhéni, contains a sight probably 
unique in the world, if not altogether 
unimagined by the author of “ King 
Solomon’s Mines.”? In the spacious 
chambers of this cavern during the 
War of Independence some three hun- 
dred Christians—men, women, and 
children — had taken refuge with their 
flocks. A few men sufficed to hold the 
narrow entrance, which a large body 
of Turks long besieged in vain. At 
length, despairing of obtaining its 
surrender, they collected below the 
cavern’s mouth a vast heap of olive 
refuse, sulphur, and other combustible 
matter, and fired it upon a day when a 
strong wind blew inland from the sea, 
forcing the stifling fumes into the hol- 
low mountain. None of those who had 
taken refuge within ever issued forth 
again. Ten days went by and a pris- 
over was sent in to report, with the 
<ondition that his life should be spared. 
Within was an appalling sight ; whole 
families and their flocks together lay in 
the inmost recesses of the grotto, suffo- 
cated and dead, and of little worth ever 
after was his ransomed life to that first 
man who ventured in. Time went by 
and quiet was restored once more, but 
no man dared to penetrate the haunted 
hill ; superstition attached itself to the 
place, and it was consecrated a vast 
grave. Years and years after some 
bold explorer, a foreigner, broke the 
spell and ventured in. Nature had 
provided for those unburied victims in 
2 strange, unwonted way. Long ago 
their clothes and flesh had rotted off 
and their bones had lain bleaching in 
the dark, but by now the steady drip 
from the cavern’s limestone roof had 
covered the skeletons over with a 
sparry deposit, and fixed them forever 
immovable in the lifting surface of the 
floor. And still who will may dimly 
trace them, lying grouped as they died, 
encased by the slow, silent process in 
their alabaster shroud. Before long 
the rising stalagmites will hide them 
altogether, and the last trace of the 
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martyrs of Melidhéni will disappear 
forever under the opaque white floor, - 
unless it chance that some day some 
great cataclysm of nature should split 
the rocks asunder and reveal to future 
ages, long after all record of them has 
been forgotten, the mystery of the 
buried sleepers in the heart of the 
mountain. 

After sharing my lunch with my 
numerous retainers, I returned to the 
monastery of St. John, where we found 
our ponies refreshed. I duly deposited 
my gift on the altar, in acknowledg- 
ment of hospitalities received, and 
then, as there was no means of varying 
the road, we retraced our steps to 
Hagia Triadha by the solitary bridle 
path that winds into the peninsula. In 
the mean time the hegoumenos had 
returned, a handsome man of about 
fifty years of age, with.a keen, intel- 
ligent face, and under his guidance I 
was conducted over the building. This 
monastery is among the wealthiest. in 
Crete, but all its appointments are of 
the rudest and the simplest kind ; it 
has suffered much by frequent insur- 
rection and pillage, and has no treas- 
ures to show. The church contains 
the usual paintings on screen. and 
cupola, neither worse nor better than 
the general average of this inherited 
Byzantine art. Thecells of the monks, 
of whom there are fifteen, are round 
the terraces, on a level with the top of 
the surrounding wall. The court with 
its stones yellowed to a golden ochre 
looks gay with its orange-trees, its rose- 
mary and pomegranate bushes, among 
which the patriarchal figures of the 
monks in their flowing robes of black 
and blue group picturesquely as they 
chat with the frieze-coated shepherds. 
In the extreme right corner of the 
quadrangle, on a level with the top of 
the wall, is a second small chapel under 
which a vault contains the bones of 
many generations of monks. The he- 
goumenos opened a small cupboard in 
the chapel wall and displayed the skull 
of the founder, Zolcaroni, which he 
kissed, crossing himself reverently, 
for all it was the skull of a Catholic. 








Ti npayya tive 6 dvopwrog! said he, as he 
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turned the key again. In the refectory 
there were a few books, none of them 
as far as I could judge of any value. 
The dust lay thick upon them, and as I 
took them out one by one, the monks 
passed them from one to the other in 
keen curiosity, and it struck me, that 
most of these good-natured, ignorant, 
lazy fellows had never looked into their 
own bookshelves before. Supper was 
then prepared in the spacious refectory, 
with its plain, dilapidated benches and 
bare tables. To this the schoolmaster 
had been invited, a sage who knew a 
few words of French, and whose ac- 
complishments were evidently held in 
high esteem. It was but a few days 
before Christmas, which is preceded by 
a fast of twenty days, so our fare was 
simple: salt fish and potatoes, some 
eggs for me, honey of their own pro- 
ducing, and a piece of tunny preserved 
in oil, which my friend of the morning 
brought in and broke with his fingers, 
—a strong stomach is indispensable in 
these wild countries. The new wine, 
of a clear ruby color, was excellent, 
but when the hegoumenos in my honor 
broached some bottles of his oldest and 
best, which appeared to my uneducated 
palate to be so fuil of resin that it had 
no taste but that of highly flavored pic- 
ture varnish, it required all my inge- 
nuity to keep the glass filled with the 
new wine in drinking their several 
healths. After supper we drank our 
coffee and raki and smoked away the 
difficulties of conversation. The he- 
goumenos was quick to understand, and 
interpreted, for the schoolmaster’s 
French was confined to a few gram- 
matical sentences, and he made no 
pretence of understanding another 
speaker. I told them what I could 
about the vastness of London and 
Paris, and of what countries they were 
the capitals, for this was not quite clear 
to all my listeners; but the school- 
master corroborated my veracity, and I 
was obliged to find some answer to 
their repeated questions as to what the 
countries I had visited had to say about 
Crete ; and if they on their part de- 
scribed their own aspirations on behalf 
of their island —for the priest will be 
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a bit of a politician in the East as well 
as in the West —I certainly shall not 
betray their confidence. They were 
very jolly fellows, but strangely igno- 
rant ; though they looked each and all 
like sages with their flowing locks and 
uncut beards. 

A certain unwilling feeling of impa- 
tience came upon me, as I replied to 
the childlike questions of these men, 
who were looked up to by the island 
peasants as patterns of devotion and 
holiness, whereas in reality their. lives 
were empty and idle and unprofitable 
enough, unless idleness be accepted as 
the trial of virtue. The observance 
of fast and feast days, attendance at 
matins and vespers, and the superin- 
tendence of their vineyards and olive 
groves form pretty well the sole occu- 
pation of their lives. No attempt at 
self-education, much less at the educa- 
tion of others, occurred to them as due 
to their religious calling. And mean- 
while, the state of the Greek Church in 
Ottoman countries is at its lowest ebb. 
Universal ignorance, superstition, and 
a moderate source of revenue to the 
priests are its only visible fruits. All 
is in outward form, there is no heart in 
it, and religious instruction is almost 
entirely neglected ; all that these isl- 
anders are ever taught is to refrain 
from eating meat on fast days, and to 
make the sign of the cross. The lower 
classes have not even been taught to 
say a prayer ; all that they leave to the 
priests, and cross themselves in satis- 
fied acquiescence. They are baptized 
and confirmed and communicate, and 
all that they ever realize about these 
ceremonies is that the sign of the cross 
must be made, and a fee must be paid 
to the pappas. There is no reverence 
in the churches, and the service is per- 
formed in a_ hurried, perfunctory, 
scarcely intelligible manner. Unless 
some new vital power is infused into a 
system which has not kept reasonable 
pace with the development of mankind, 
the sure result will be that if ever this 
people gets touch with civilization, it 
will fling away all this dead matter, 
and do without a religion which has en- 
tirely failed to exercise any refining or 

















elevating influence. What should such 
as these do, I said to myself, crawling 
between earth and heaven ? 

When the fountain of imperfect 
speech ran dry, I was escorted up a 
ladder stair into a huge, ghostly cham- 
ber above the refectory, containing for 
its only furniture a bed, a box with a 
glass of water, and a tin cup with a 
lighted wick floating in olive oil. The 
bed was queer and creaky, but after a 
thorough examination I found it to be 
above reproach in the essential points, 
and to the honor of hospitable Hagia 
Triadha be it recorded that I slept a 
dreamless sleep in it till daybreak. 

Before turning in, however, I un- 
barred the window and went out upon 
the terrace. The full moon had got 
between the cypresses of the avenue. 
The night was cool, but hardly cold ; 
the silvered outline of the Akrotiri was 
softened to a range of fairy hills, and 
all was inexpressibly peaceful and still. 
Then a change came over the spirit of 
my reflections, and a feeling of remorse 
for the impatience I had felt with those 
whose bread and salt I had eaten. 
Then and there it seemed good that in 
this wild land there should be such 
havens of rest. Ignorant their occu- 
pants might be, even idle, and contrib- 
uting nothing to the social economy of 
life ; but still, as in the stony wilder- 
ness the green oasis of olive was sooth- 
ing and grateful, so in this land that 
has suffered so often and so long from 
the strife and the passions of man there 
was a meaning and a need for these 
quiet landmarks of God. That they 
had neglected to furnish themselves 
with more effective spiritual arms, that 
the lessons they could teach were of 
the crudest and the rudest kind, that 
their conceptions of God’s will on earth 
were limited to the observance of out- 
worn forms and almost fantastic pre- 
scriptions, was no necessary cause for 
impatience. I had, perhaps unjustly, 
removed them from their due horizon 
and not considered them in relation to 
their own surroundings. At any rate, 
there, with the moonlight on the sleep- 
ing cloisters, it seemed easier and more 
just 
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To trace love’s faint beginnings in man- 
kind, 
. . . to sympathize, be proud 
Of their half-reasons, faint aspirings, dim 
Struggles for truth, their poorest fallacies, 
Their prejudice, and fears, and cares, and 
doubts ; 
All with a touch of nobleness, despite 
Their error, tending upwards all, though 
weak. 
RENNELL Ropp. 


From The National Review. 
HOPS AND HOP-PICKERS. 


AxBouT the beginning of September 
the hops take on with more or less in- 
tensity that bright golden hue which 
makes the hop-grower fix the day for 
the beginning of the picking and pre- 
pare his barns and cattle-sheds for the 
reception of his somewhat peculiar 
guests, the pickers. An uncommonly 
anxious time is at hand for the farmer. 
For three weeks or so he must be here, 
there, and everywhere, and answer 
questions as promptly as a mere piece 
of modern mysterious mechanism. 
From six o’clock or thereabouts until 
sunset the hands will be in the fields, 
in most undoubted need of exceedingly 
close control. All day and all night 
the kilns are in operation, drying the 
fragrant hop-cones. The heat of the 
kilns must be regulated with extreme 
delicacy. A little neglect or heedless- 
ness on the part of the men in charge 
will render hundreds of bushels of 
hops worthless in a few minutes. The 
farmer may have very careful subordi- 
nates for the kiln-work ; but, since his 
income depends almost wholly upon 
the result of this work, he will not be 
likely to leave them to their own de- 
vices. Added to these and the ordinary 
calls of the farmer’s life is the responsi- 
bility of the hundreds of pickers, stowed 
for the night about his premises. In 
all probability the premises are of very 
inflammable materials. Pipes are 


strictly forbidden in the dormitories ; 
but you cannot put the pickers upon 
their honor and feel satisfied that all 
will be well. 


Not a bit of it. They 
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would smoke though there were gun- 
powder in the sheds —if they thought 
they could do it without being caught. 
It is significant that many large fires 
in Worcestershire and Herefordshire 
have’ originated during the hopping. 
The farmer remembers this, and is 
never free from anxiety until the last 
bushel of green and golden cones has 
been thrown into the kiln, and he can 
pay the pickers and have done with 
them untila new partridge season be- 
gins. 

For eleven months in the year life at 
a hop-farm is dull. The excitement of 
the hopping is therefore keen. Until 
the harvest is ready the farmer is con- 
<erned mainly with the protection of 
his plants from blight and mould. If 
he is a scientific farmer he is dissatis- 
fied with the old-fashioned method of 
merely setting a stick in the ground, 
binding the stem of the hop to the 
stick, and leaving the rest to chance. 
High winds are a bar to the hop’s 
progress. This obstacle is nowadays 
often combated with long screens of 
matting. The hop repays such care 
with evident gratitude. Further, the 
modern hop-grower prefers to dispense 
with the hop-poles ; he trusts to yarn. 
From timber supports at the side of 
the garden, ladders of wire and wood 
{the spokes being of wood) run hori- 
zontally, at a height of about twelve 
feet, the entire length of each row of 
plants. To these ladders the hops are 
attached by the fibre. Few sights are 
prettier than such a hop-garden. The 
plants climb to the ladders, and then 
cross and meet each other, with masses 
of pendant cones. You may thus look 
<lown the long avenues and see nothing 
above you but the green, vine-like 
leaves and the golden hops. 

The negligent farmer takes little pre- 
caution against mould or blight. Dur- 
ing the picking you often hear old 
hands among the vines growling about 
the various contrivances against dis- 
ease in the hops, and declaring that 
twenty or thirty years ago, when all 
growers were like the less enterprising 
farmers of to-day, the hops were as 
good as, or better than, the best now 
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produced. The practical men can af- 
ford to laugh at these ancients and 
their talk. They know that their brand 
has a repute in public market which 
justifies them in their course of con- 
duct, and so they continue to drench 
their plants and watch over them to 
the very last. The wheel-ruts between 
the rows, which indicate the passage 
of the washing machine with its lateral 
sprays, indicate also the fields of the 
careful as. opposed to the careless 
farmer. 

Mould is the worst of the hops’ ene- 
mies. Often this gets such a grip on 
the hop-yard that picking is a waste of 
time and money. 

There sre also in the midlands three 
or four little grubs, which do not, how- 
ever, seem to be very predaceous. 
They go by the name of hop dog, 
black jack, silver streak, and so on, 
Silver streak is the least unwelcome. 
The experienced hopper of Worcester- 
shire, if he (or, more often, she) has 
the grower’s interest at heart, rather 
likes to discover the silver streak worm 


/among the pungent petals of the hop- 


cone. It is fancied that the hops on 
thai particular picking will fetch as 
many pounds per pocket as there are 
silver lines on the grub. Apart from 
this forecasting property, the silver 
streak is really a pretty little creature. 

Now, assuming that the hops have 
come through their adolescence, and 
show undoubted signs of maturity, 
what is the farmer’s course of proced- 
ure to secure the pickers? Obviously, 
he is quite as much dependent upon 
them, for their help, as they are de- 
pendent upon him for the few shillings 
a week they can earn. 

Well, as a rule it may be taken for 
granted that the hop-grower has had 
land under hops for many years. He 
has therefore established a connection 
and a reputation among such of the 
townspeople as regularly migrate into 
the country during the picking season, 
The Worcestershire farmer of whom I 
think while I write this article has the 
record of his hop-yard for more than 
two hundred years. It may well hap- 


pen, therefore, that in his case the 
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‘great-grandparents of certain of the 
poor who pick in his fields to-day 
worked for his great-grandfather a cen- 
tury ago. 

Most of the pickers seem to be like 
the swallows ; they return, if possible, 
io their old haunts year after year. 

Generally, however, the farmer writes 
to an agent in one or two of the neigh- 
boring towns, and through this agent 
procures the hands he requires. The 
agent is probably a woman and a picker 
herself. Her speciality lies in her ad- 
ministrative power and in her exten- 
sive acquaintance with the poor and 
needy who are willing, if they can, to 
earn an honest pound or two. To this 
woman the farmer transmits a lump 
sum for the payment of the railway 
fares of the fifty or a hundred or two 
hundred pickers. She then gathers 
her brood at the station on a prescribed 
morning and carries them to their des- 
dination. 

Just as the growers of the home 
counties rely upon Whitechapel and 
Bermondsey for help in the picking, 
Worcestershire and Herefordshire draw 
their hands mainly from Birmingham, 
Dudley, the chain and nail district, 
Kidderminster, and Stourbridge. The 
supply of pickers is far from being 
always in excess of the demand. The 
emigrants from the towns (they have 
the look of emigrants of the lowest 
kind, poor creatures) are therefore sup- 
plemented by tramps, gipsies, and any 
other outsiders who may offer their 
services. The hop-grower makes no 
inquisition into the character and mor- 
als of his hands. It is not his affair, 
so long as they behave themselves de- 
cently while on his property. 

It is the family parties among the 
pickers that are the most interest- 
ing. You see them complete: father, 
mother, girls and boys between ten and 
fifteen or sixteen years of age, little 
children, and the inevitable baby in 
arms. This last little mortal is a ter- 
ror to the person unused to humanity 
in the earliest stage. Its squalls are 
resonant and shrill, and the ill-judged 
slaps with which its harassed mother 
rewards it do but add to the noise. 
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The pickers stand about with bags and 
baggage of cooking-pot, frying-pan, 
etc., and have a woful gift of getting in 
the way of the porters, who do not 
show them much consideration. Now 
and again an anxious mother shrieks 
for Mary Jane, or Billy, so that she 
may be heard a hundred miles away ; 
and it may happen that a sudden dis- 
agreement between two persons (no 
matter how trivial its origin) results 
forthwith in a battle royal on the plat- 
form. The ordinary railway travellers 
leave them to themselves or stroll up to 
gaze at them as if they were merely 
animated curiosities. For the most 
part the pickers are carried in special 
carriages and at about five-eighths of 
the ordinary fares. 

With these denizens of the slums, 
temporarily self-exiled, may be seen 
not a few others of a better station. 
Depression in trade is of course respon- 
sible for their presence here. It is sad 
to find men, still in the prime of life, 
who.have been wont to earn £3 to £4a 
week as iron-workers, forced to com- 
pete with the women as hop-pickers 
for 9s. or 10s. a week. Here, again, 
are a couple of carpet-makers. The 
factory at which they were employed 
came to grief a month ago. They 
state, with an oath, that there doesn’t 
seem to be room for them anywhere, 
and so they are going to try the pick- 
ing. Even work at three-halfpence an 
hour is better than no work. The 
genus rogue and vagabond also must be 
acknowledged. Its representatives are 
young men with the physiognomies of 
criminals, who lounge among the young 
women of the troop with their hands in 
their pockets, their pipes in their 
mouths, and abundant blasphemies on 
their tongue. Lastly, mention may be 
made of certain isolated integers who 
have shipwrecked on beer and kindred 
temptation. They wear their thread- 
bare and shiny coats with a certain 
shamefacedness, and .they are indis- 
posed to be intimate with their :fel- 
low workers. As like as not, if you 
exchange a word with them, they say 
something about being in ill-health and 
advice they have received as to the sal- 
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utary physical results of a week or two 
in the hop-gardens. 

It may be assumed that the farmer, 
unless he be devoid of all humanity, 
does what he can to make the hop-pick- 
ing time as little arduous for his 
‘‘hands”’ as possible. Carts and wag- 
ons meet the trains and convey the 
workers to the hop-yard. Here the 
women first of all settle their quarters 
in the various barns and stables appor- 
tioned to them. Then without delay, 
all get to work among the bines. 

It is work of the most simple kind. 
A hundred or two ‘cribs,’”’ or cradles 
of wooden frames with sacking slung 
concavely, are disposed about the yard 
to be picked. Each crib is numbered. 
The hands generally work in partner- 
ship and divide the earnings of their 
crib. A family of five or six may have 
a crib to themselves, little children just 
able to get their heads and hands over 
the side of the crib being made to work 
by their parents. Only the babies are 
excused. These lie about in the yard, 
bedded on the stripped bines, alter- 
nately sleeping and crying. Towards 
evening the weariness is apt to be uni- 
versal — from the master (the ‘‘ boss ”’ 
or ‘‘gaffer’?), and his friends the 
bushellers, down to the youngest of the 
children. Even in fine weather, there- 
fore, hop-picking for a living is not 
quite the picturesque child’s play it is 
often thought to be. A succession of 
rainy days makes the “‘ hands” ex- 
tremely miserable, and results in in- 
flammation of the lungs and other 
diseases. Occasionally there is a death 
during the picking. It is not remark- 
able that this should be so when we 
consider the privations to which many 
of the workers have been subjected 
before their journey, and their weakly 
condition. 

The working day in the hop-yard be- 
gins with full daylight. By six o’clock 
the barns let loose their inmates, and a 
procession of the pickers wends its way 
through the meadows and orchards 
towards the field of labor. There is 
plenty of water for them if they like to 
wash ; but they are quite content with 
their evening ablutions, and for the 
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most part step from under the sack- 
cloth blankets provided by the farmer, 
stretch themselves, yawn, grumble a 
little at they scarcely know what, and 
set off. The women encumber them- 
selves with pots, kettles, provisions, 
and babies. After an hour or two of 
picking, fires are lit among the stripped 
bine-stocks, and a score of simple 
breakfasts are prepared. ; 

The pay they get is not magnificent. 
It averages twopence a bushel of 
cleanly picked hops, and the persom 
who can pick twelve bushels in the day 
is reckoned a skilful and practised 
hand. Women, as one would expect,. 
are better at it than men. They strip a 
cluster of the cones in the time it takes 
the inexper‘enced man to detach three 
or four cones only. They talk and 
sing, too, all the while, in a manner 
that is highly irritating to certain of the 
men. There are all sorts and condi- 
tions in the hop-garden ; so that, while 
on the one hand you may hear girls 
chanting improper music-hall catches, 
you have only to listen with the other 
ear to be charmed by the hymns of 
Mocdy and Sankey and the Salvation 
Army. The men, as I have hinted, 
work more silently and with a certain 
moroseness. It is with them that the 
customary strike initiates in the middle 
of the picking. Either the hops are 
too small or the pay is too little —the 
pretext is readily found. During the 
strike the farmer and his family may 
well be anxious ; but the difficulty soon 
arranges itself, and the men set to 
again with a few hearty oaths as a 
relief to their feelings. 

Among the local agricultural hands 
in the hop-gardens one often hears very 
forcible accounts of the ferocity of the 
pickers. ‘*They’d as soon stick a knife- 
into you as look at you,” is a remark 
that was offered to me from several of 
them. Yet if they are left to them- 


selves and their own ways, in so far as 
these do not affect the well-being of 
their neighbors and the property of the 
farmer, they seem sufficiently inoffen- 
sive. 

It is a very stern occasion with some 
This probably is the last 


of them. 

















spell of regular work they can hope for 
in the year, Upon their hop earnings 
they must live through the winter. 
Hence the almost brutal way in which 
they force their children to toil with 
them all day long. The little creatures 
soon tire of standing at the bin or crib. 
After seven or eight hours of it they 
are well-nigh exhausted. But if they 
hang their heads, whimper, and relax 
their efforts, the more merciless fathers 
and mothers (and some of them are 
bad specimens) curse them into re- 
newed activity or stimulate them with 
blows. A family of five or six, work- 
ing hard ten or twelve hours a day, may 
at the end of the time receive £6. 
Their expenses in the mean time are, 
of course, trivial, There is no luxury 
about the al fresco meals of the hop- 
picker, and he may be relied upon 
to make the most of any provisions 
which the farmer distributes among the 
troop. 

The animation of the scene in the 
hop-yard is increased by the brisk going 
and coming of the wagons. As fast as 
the cribs are filled the bushellers or 
measurers empty them, recording the 
number of bushels to the credit of the 
various cribs, all of which are num- 
bered. The pickers do not spare the 
bushellers who press the hops tightly 
into the measure, or are very particular 
about the number of leaves left among 
the cones. But the farmer’s interests 
have to be considered, and so the meas- 
urers are apt to be more scrupulous 
than the pickers. As fast as they are 
measured the hops are sacked and 
hoisted on to the wagons. The wagons 
convey them straight to the kilns. 
There they are disposed without loss of 
time, and subjected to adrying of about 
twelve hours. After the drying comes 
the packing, which, formerly done by 
human feet, is now done by machinery. 
The hop, therefore, arrives at the 
pocket in a very short space of time. 
It is recorded how the first pocket of a 
season was picked, dried, and packed, 
sent from Kent to London, sold by auc- 
tion, pressed anew, encased, banded 
with iron, and despatched a. second 
time, all in the day. Expedition is 
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highly necessary in all the processes of 


preparing hops for the market, The 
aroma of the hops is of so fugitive a 
kind that what is first-class to-day may 
be reckoned third-class or fourth-class 
the day after to-morrow. 

The perfume of the hop-field is one 
of its pleasantest characteristics. It is 
a bitter-sweet like nothing else. I 
heard an old woman picker remark, as 
she sniffed it eagerly. ‘I feels better 
soon as ever I has it in my nose.”’ 
This dame swore by it as a remedy for 
rheumatism. It is also popularly sup- 
posed to be a purifier of the blood. I 
believe it is a fact that at no time has 
ihe cholera got a footing in the hop 
districts of England. As a soporific 
the scent is admittedly valuable. Few 
vocations entail such sound sleep at 
the end of the day as hop-picking ; 
nor can this be attributed solely to 
the mere physical fatigue of standing 
twelve hours in the open air. The old- 
fashioned notion of baffling insomnia 
with a pillow stuffed with hops is not 
to be despised. 

This hop aroma proceeds from the 
yellow seeds or pollen at the base of 
the interior of the cone, and the roots 
of the petals themselves. Herein lies 
the virtue of the hop. The more oily 
and adhesive the kernel of the cone the 
better the condition of the plant. An 
experienced picker said to me the other 
day, as she showed her black, gummy 
fingers, ‘‘I likes to feel them stick 
together.” 

A proof of the ripeness of the hop 
may be had in the lively rustle of its 
petals as you crush it gently between 
finger and thumb. It ought to be 
almost as crisp as a bank note. On the 
other hand, a flaccid cone is not appre- 
ciated, though the drying in the kilns, 
of course, soon changes its character. 

The white cowls of the kilns are as 
picturesque a property of the hop-farm 
as the hop-gardens themselves. Seen 
nestling in the pretty, dimpled, green 
hollows of the hop counties, they seem, 
at first, nothing but an eccentric sort of 
chimney. In effect, however, these 
rotary cowls. are very necessary for the 
preparation of the hops. When the 
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cones have been emptied into the upper 
‘chamber of the kiln and spread over 
the floor to a uniform depth of about a 
foot, the heat from the furnace below 
soon sets a racy sort of vapor ascending 
from the hops. This finds its vent 
from the cowls. As the hops are 
brought hither to be dried, in the event 
of rain an ordinary chimney would not 
protect them from a certain amount of 
moisture from above. Hence the cowl, 
which always has its back to the wind. 
The shutters with which some kilns 
are furnished answer the same pur- 
pose ; the leeward side only is opened 
as a vent for the smoke. Like the 
natural aroma of the hop, the vapor 
emitted by the heat is of a sleep-induc- 
ing kind. It is conceivable that the 
man who endured it for long would not 
wake again in this life. 

The heat of this furnace-room below 
the kiln is kept at from 90° to 110°. 
Three or four fires are kindled in large 
braziers ; and to each brazier a tin of 
sulphur is affixed. The fumes from 
the sulphur make the atmosphere in- 
sufferable to the novice. In wet 
weather, however, the hop-pickers are 
only too much pleased to be allowed 
to dry themselves more or less in the 
kilns, though they come out spluttering 
for breath every half-minute or so. 

Wet weather is distinctly a curse to 
the picker. In the first place, it makes 
the soil of the hop-field (a loamy clay) 
so tenacious and boggy that a child 
may almost get held fast in it. The 
wretchedness of standing for twelve 
hours in the rain without protection is 
sufficiently evident. At such times the 
babies and very small children must be 
left in the barns with some one to take 
care of them, and their plaintive howls 
add to the prevalent discomfort. Nor 
does the end of the day’s work bring 
much physical relief to the pickers ; 
they have to cook their supper in the 
open, go to bed in their sodden clothes, 
and take their chance of the conse- 
quences. 

There have been movements in cer- 
tain quarters to improve the condition 
of the hop-hands. Annually, the pro- 
vincial press has a fit of interest in the 
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poor people. 
the farmers be compelled to erect 
proper accommodation for their hum- 
ble nomadic servants ? The counter- 


Why, it is asked, cannot 


plea of the farmer is obvious. They 
cannot afford to do it. They do all 
they can reasonably be expected to do 
for their ‘“* hands,’’ and, in some cases,,. 
a great deal more. Hop-growing is a 
highly speculative business. A failure 
of the crop one year may well ruin a 
man. Besides, on considering the 
class of people who pick the hops, it 
may well be urged that they are better 
cared for by the farmer than they 
would be in their own homes, if they 
have homes. 

This is true up to a certain point. 
The hardship consists in the work 
being so unmistakably tolerable in fine 
weather only. Even as it is, there are 
farms where buildings almost of a 
model kind are placed at the disposal 
of the pickers. The sexes are sepa- 
rated. There are cooking places under 
cover and facilities for drying clothes. 

For the most part, it is, however, a 
curious scene indeed that the stranger 
beholds, in the night, on the hop-farm. 
Imagine two or three hundred men, 
women, and children, camped about 
the foal-yard, and the other open 
spaces of the farm, with a dozen fires. 
burning in their midst, upon which 
herrings and bacon are. being cooked,. 
and kettles boiled. Where it is possi- 
ble, they use bricks, logs, and other 
odds and ends of the farm premises, 
for seats. Many of them, however, 
are squatted on their haunches, sup- 
porting their jaws with their palms, 
and gazing on the fire in a lack-lustre 
way. Here you may see men stripped 
to the waist for a wash, and there girls 
and women washing and combing their 
hair. Hard by are the orchards, with 
brand-new notices forbidding all theft 
of apples or mushrooms. It is impos- 
sible entirely to check the unruly wills 
and affections of such a throng of peo- 
ple. Apples are pilfered, and aught 
else that offers. Even the poultry rua 


great risk of their necks. 
Away from the glow of the fires, you 
come upon sequestered groups abun- 
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dantly pathetic. A doddering old man 
is ‘seen sitting with his back to a cow- 
shed. With him is a middle-aged 
woman, his daughter. Heaven knows 
how she managed to bring the paralytic 
old fellow with her; but the woman is 
not slow to tell of the anxiety she feels. 
Here they continue to sit until bed- 
time, which, in their case, is rather 
early. Of sucking children there 
seem a score or two, judging by the 
firelight pictures. 

A little later, towards eight or nine 
o’clock, some of the barns are half full. 
The older women seem to like to sit 
crooning over the embers of their fire. 
Besides, there is rumor of free distribu- 
tion of cider by and by. The younger 
men await the cider with some impa- 
tience. They accost the “ gaffer” on 
the subject with scant show of polite- 
ness, and grumble loudly if their re- 
quests are vain. However, they soon 
find solace again in their pipes, and in 
ribald tales and songs, delivered in effec- 
tive chiaroscuro. 

This is an important time for the 
farmer. He will not think of going to 
bed until he has seen his hands nested, 
and taken every possible precaution 
against fire. At eleven or half past 
eleven, the lingerers have to be urged 
into their quarters. Like as not, they 
demur. They didn’t come, they say, 
to be ordered about ; and, further, they 
arn’t used to retiring until they please. 
The women are the worst offenders in 
this matter. The farmer, however, 
knows his subjects. They are, he tells 
them, quite at liberty to draw their 
earnings and be off in the morning; 
but until then, since they use his barns 
for a dormitory, they must submit to 
his wishes in a measure. 

Binnacle lamps are slung in the 
barns, one to each room, and left burn- 
ing all night. So reckless are the pick- 
ers, they will set’an open lamp against 
a dry beam of wood, sew and talk by it, 
and go to sleep with it still there, a 
menace. It is to make sure that this 
sort of thing is not being done that the 
farmer patrols his premises until a late 
hour. 
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the appearance of the interior of the 
barns when the hands are all asleep. 
They usually lie on their backs. Of 
course, they do not unclothe. The 
pallid light on their faces, haggard and 
worn as so many of them are, gives 
them a death-like look. You could 
readily fancy they were so many 
corpses. 
CHARLES EDWARDES. 


From The Standard: 
A PLAGUE OF WASPS. 

A “GREAT deal of inconvenience,’’ 
a correspondent informs us, is at pres- 
ent caused by a plague of wasps in- 
festing the coast between Hythe and 
Dungeness, and extending through 
the counties of Huntingdon and Cam- 
bridge. ‘‘Inconvenience”’ is, indeed, 
scarcely the term applicable to this 
pest. They attack the teamsters in the 
field and the housekeepers at home. 
The agricultural laborers, apparently 
under the belief that the venomous 
insects are in some way under the 
farmers’ control, have all but struck. 
Flocks are stung so persistently that 
two sheep have died from swellings in 
the throat caused by the wasps’ attack, 
and at Ramsay an unlucky householder 
had to evacuate his bedroom, and 
almost throw his children out of doors, 
to prevent them being stung to death. 
Several cases in which serious injury 
has been caused by nervous shock due 
to the same cause are reported, and 
altogether the inhabitants of these dis- 
tricts are beginning to find that a warm 
summer is not without its aftermath. 
For, undeubtedly, the swarm of wasps 
may be traced to the hot, dry weather 
of the last few months. The nests 
have enormously increased in number. 
In one field forty have been ploughed 
up and destroyed, with cyanide of po- 
tassium, which, by the by, is a dan- 
gerous drug to be employed by the 
ordinary farm laborer. Even then, the 
clouds of irate insects which descend 
upon the disturbers of their haunts are 
a peril not to be despised. Hornets 





There is something uncanny about 





also are adding their fury to their kin- 
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dred’s onslaught. At present, there is 
plenty of food for them in the fields, 
and the ripening plums are succumbing 
to their ravages ; but we are assured 
that later on they will ‘‘ certainly invade 
the towns,” though why, except to 
prey on the contents of grocers’ and 
confectioners’ shops, it is hard to say. 
Meantime, prudent folk will be wise to 
get a supply of carbolic acid laid in, 
and to keep a cut onion at hand, against 
the stings which, unless a spell of 
cold weather settles the insects for 
good and all, may at an early date be 
their lot. In a warm season, when 
food is plentiful, a nest may contain 
many thousands of cells, full of insects 
in all stages of development. Each of 
these cells is occupied several times in 
the course of asummer. Hence, a vast 
swarm may proceed from a single hive, 
to the “‘inconvenience ”’ of an entire 
neighborhood and the loss of the mar- 
ket gardener and fruit grower. 

During summer, the wasps, of which 
there are seven species in Great Brit- 
ain, live almost exclusively upon the 
sweet juices of ripe fruit, occasionally 
carrying off small particles of the flesh, 
the traces of one of these insect con- 
noisseurs having attacked a pear being 
an unfailing proof of its quality. Yet 
even then the wasps are not without 
carnivorous tastes, though the dam- 
age they do to the meat in butchers’ 
shops — butchers’ ‘ inconvenience ”’ 
being left out of the reckoning — 
is amply compensated by the num- 
ber of blow-flies which they kill and 
carry off to feed their grubs. Nor 
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are they without their use in keeping 
down the caterpillars. Still, on the 
whole, wasps, like mosquitoes and rat- 
tlesnakes, are things we could very 
well dispense with. The least trucu- 
lent of zoophilists kills them without 
remorse, though, unless the nest is 
taken, the annihilation of stray insects 
does little to rid a district of a pest 
which sends out thirty or forty thou- 
sand from every hive. Though the 
seeking out and destruction of nests in 
summer are not without effect on the 
prevalence of the wasps, this form of 
insecticide does not prove so effectual 
as attacking them earlier in the season. 
For it may happen that the death of a 
few wasps in spring will prevent the 
formation of a nest later in the year, 
and the production of a family whose 
members may before October be 
counted by tens of thousands. Cya- 
nide of potassium, we have said, is not 
quite the best substance to employ for 
disposing of wasps. A much safer, 
and quite as effectual, method of com- 
passing their destruction is to blow up 
the nest by a charge of mixed sulphur 
and gunpowder, fired by a piece of 
touch-paper, after a turf has been 
dropped on the top of the nest. Or if 
a bottle of spirits of turpentine, with 
the cork out, is laid in the nest over 
night, the fumes will have suffocated 
the entire community before morning. 
At all events, some means ought at 
once to be taken to get rid of the pres- 
ent swarms. For, if next summer 
should be warm, the nuisance will be 
well-nigh unendurable. 





FossiL Fiour. — A large deposit of fossil 
flour of remarkable purity has been discov- 
ered in the State of Maine. The properties 
of this earth are its wonderful faculty for 
resisting the action of acids, alkalies, and 
oils, and its remarkable quality as a non- 
conductor of heat. As a test of the last- 
named quality an inch cube of the material 
was placed on a bar of iron, which was then 
put in a blacksmith’s forge and heated until 
it melted away from the cube of earth. So 
slightly did the heat penetrate the cube 
that it is stated that it was found possible 





to place the fingers upon its upper part 
without suffering inconvenience from the 
heat. Fossil flour is almost as white as 
oxide of zinc. It is so light in weight that 
a flour-barrel of it in its natural condition 
does not weigh more than fifty pounds. It 
is absolutely unaffected by any’ kind of 
mechanical manipulation. As mined, it is 
a pure white powder, so fine that ‘it is in- 
capable of further fining. A careful analy- 
sis of the substance shows about ninety-five 
per cent. of pure silica. 
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